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ONLY A PARTITION. 


“Hark! I hear wheels, mother,” cried a young 
girl, laying down her work and leaning forward 
to listen. 

“Well, they may roll up as fast as they like, 
child, Tea is all ready and the chamber’s as 


gweet as a rose, though I’m dreadftl sorry I; 


! 


hadn’t put the spare room in order for him, it! 
seems so mean to give a stranger the unfinished , 


nom. I most wish you’d have put a bunch of 
dahlias in to cheer it up a little,” said the kind 
mother. 

“Humph! I'll see him first before I waste my 
compliments on him,”’ replied the girl. 

“Father says he’s quite a gentleman,” suggest- 
ed the mother. 

“Perhaps he is one of father’s kind of gentle- 
men, If he does not swear, nor spit on the car- 
yet, nor put his feet on the mantel-picce, father 
will think he’s a gentleman. 
he'll be a rusty, fusty old fellow, with red hair 
anda plaid shawl round his shoulders. There’s 
the stage!”? 

The young man who had come to teach the 
winter school at Bell Haven was no “rusty, fusty 
old fellow with a plaid shawl on,” but a spry 
young junior from Harvard, with a great sole- 
kather trunk, a large valise, a writing-desk, a 
tavelling blanket in a wrought shawl strap, and 
agrat black dog. 

Heshouted to Enoch, the farm boy, who sat 
astride the fence admiring the horses, to take in 
the small articles, while the driver unstrapped 


But Pve no doubt | 


_ ters home were full of descriptions of her, and of | 


the trunk; and then he whistled to “‘Nero” and | 


entered the house with him. 

Before he was seated the young girl fresh from 
boarding-school had decided he was “a gentle- 
man,” although his hair was red. 

Royal Winter (he called the name ‘“Roy’’) 
proveda most genial young fellow, and the school 
children who the season before had been snapped 
at,and twitched, and tantalized by a coarse man 
ft only to drive cattle, thought an angel had 
come down to them. Maria, the squire’s daugh- 
ter, was equally charmed with him, as an agree- 


'—it would be such a grand thing for a plain | was half-witted would have had. 
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and her kindness to her parents, and to her | 
grandfather, who almost adored “the child,” as | by, when he’s had a little of the rough and tum- | 


he called her, perfectly charmed him, and his let- | ble of life,” replied the carpenter, kindly. 


the splendid cake and pies shé could make 


stood just a little in awe of the strong, sensible | and a tall hat,” said the squire, smiling. 


man who had never given him one word of flat- | 


“Perhaps he hadn’t any stout boots with 


tery. Still Roy believed the Fisher family would | him.” 
, hold a jubilee over it when it became a fixed fact, 


“O well, he’s young; he’ll get over this by-and- | 


“ Rough and tumble’ he wont take for fear of | 
; his fine feathers. He rode over to the luckle- 

It was not long before he told Maria all this; | berry pastures with the young folks in a hay- 
but it took him longer to tell her father, for he | rigging, but he had to wear patent leather boots | 


j; was all this I would jump into the millstream 

‘and rid the world of such a puppy.” 

| He was so vexed that he almost cried. His 
first impulse was to pack his truhk, pay his 
board and set off for Boston. But better thoughts 

{came to his aid. ‘Perhaps, after all,’’ he said, 

| “Tam not the fine fellow I have fancied myself, 

| and may learn a lesson from this ervel ent.” 

He rose up, saying, “I was a fool to talk about 
a flute and a gun, and taking fencing lessons! 
It would be mean an Fuel vend my money 
so; and I can’t see @: o my head to 
have Enoch black my boo ways did them 
| myself, both at home and at college. I half be- 
lieve the old squire is right, and that I’m amean, 
lazy fellow! But I'll stop whgfe I am, on that 
road, and take another. He shall never know 
that I heard him; but he shall change his mind 
of me before I’m a week older.” 

Roy did take a new turn, although not so sud- 
denly as to rouse the suspicions of the squire. 
Seeing that he had too readily accepted the hard- 
earned gifts of his father, he soon asked the 
squire to advance him a little money on his sala- 
ry, that he might send it home, saying, “It is 
; about time the tables began to turn, and that I 
help instead of burdening my father.’’? And the 
request was granted with smiles and compli- 
ments, 

Soon after that, when Enoch had drawn in all 
his winter’s wood, Roy playfully offered to split 
enough to pay him for blacking his boots, and he 
did it like one who had handled an axe before. 

Little by little he gained tlie confidence and re- 
spect of the squire. When the term closed and 
he engaged to take the winter school again, they 
parted with a perfect understanding. All was 





| “Then he ought to have had, and a man that | right between them, and Maria was to pass the 


country gentleman to have a Harvard man for a | ing against the young fellow. He’s good-natured a 
| ata . 4 1 c 
| and civil to everybody; but when it comes to a} by first appearances! 


son-in-law, even in the dimest future. 
The squire had a rough little room adjoining 


| our hero’s big one, and separated from it by only : : na : , 
a board partition. In this he kept old account | and make a splendid man of him, with all these | “18° ® Use of Han Roy Winters, the innocent lis- 


able companion in her quiet home, and almost | 


regretted, after all, that she had not encouraged 
her mother to give him the best chamber. 


bright pine boards, golden in the sunlight and 
odorous of the forest, and its view of wood, and 
hill, and vale, so far exceeding that from the 
other windows. 


books, papers and other things for which there 
was not room in the secretary in the sitting-room. 
The large barn had been burned by lightning 


| the summer before this, and the squire was mak- 
, ing arrangements this autumn to rebuild it. 

But Roy, who had a mania for fresh air, was | 
delighted with the unfinished room, with its | 


vay : | 
Everybody in the house was agreeable. He soon | 


felt that he was a favorite, and boy-like, was jubi- 
lant over his success in the house and at school. 


He talked, he whistled, he sang, he showed off 


his dog, and he played checkers with “grandpa,” 


whose time hung rather heavily on his hands. 
He was onl y twenty-one, but he felt that he was 
abrilliant youth, and he let other folks see that | 
he felt it. 
He told the sensible old squire how he had 
entered Harvard without conditions, kept ahead 
of everybody, and was the favorite of the faculty. | 
He told what a popular preacher his father was 
in one of the suburbs of Boston, how lovely his 
nother was, how beautiful and accomplished his 


One sunny afternoon our hero had seated him- 
self at his window in the gay gown and slippers 
which had called forth such admiration from the 
villagers, when the squire entered with the build- 
er his “little box,” as he called it, to look at the 
plan of the former barn, and to make another for 
the new one. 

“Got much work ahead after this, Jessup?” 
asked the old gentleman. 

“Well, ’'m not driven. Why?” 

“Pye been thinking I must have the west 
chamber finished some time soon. Now that fa- 
ther is here we need another chamber,” replied 
Squire Fisher. : 

“And you’ll have Mr. Winter here, too, I sup- 
pose, a good deal after this, and you’ll want a fin- 
ished room for him,” said the man, with a cack- 
ling little laugh, as if he had sdid a smart thing. 
“They say you are going to have him for a son- 
in-law.” 

“They say a good many things that have no 


sisters were, and how important every one, truth in them. The unfinished room is good 
thought it was that he should keep a horse at | enough for him now or any time.” 


Cambridge! | 


“La!” cried the man, “I thought that was a 


But for all this weakness he was a nice, kind | settled thing between the young folks.” 


fellow, and had in him “the making of a splen- 


“It can’t be very ‘settled’ without my word, 


man,” when, as geandpa said, he should have | and he and I have never alluded to it, and I 


“cut his wisdom teeth.” | 


Roy had fancied himself quite a lady’s man; 


| reckon we sha’n’t in a hurry,”’ said the squire. 


“Why, he’s a fine fellow, isn’t he? The school- 


and so he was, in asmall way. He had taken ; children are wild about him.” 


Seat pains to get introduced to all the pretty | 


“Yes, he’s well enough, for all I know; but he 


gitls he met, and had bowed to others—when he | isn’t my kind!” 


dared to—in the street. He thought he had been 


0 love half-a-dozen times already, but before he | 


“Why? How?” 
“QO, he’s a great brag. Nobody knows so 


, been a month at Squire Fisher’s he looked | much as he; nobody’s family, nobody’s tailor, 
With contempt on all those silly fancies, and was nobody’s shoemaker is like his. Every college 


Nally in love with Maria. 


bat Harvard is a primary school, and every city 


Her face, her voice, her simplicity of manner but Boston a hamlet. I hate gassy men.” 


| son-in-law, that’s another thing! ”’ 
| “You would bring him round straight, squire, 


good qualities.’ ; 

“Well, I’m not sure of that,” replied the 
| squire. “Good nature is a small part of what 
| goes to make up a real man. I’m afraid he 
hasn’t much manliness about him. His father 
| is a minister,—as poor as a church mouse, I hear, 
| —and his sisters teach school to keep him at col- 
lege, and supply him with toggery. And yet 
look how he dresses! He can’t even black his 
| boots, but has to call Enoch away from the 
| woodpile to do it forhim! I reckon by that, that 
| his father or mother blacks them at home. With 
{all the odd hours he has, he’s never lifted an 
axe for exercise, nor done any thing else here but 
play gentleman and brag about Harvard and 
Boston. He’s going to buy a flute and a gun, 
and take fencing lessons, next spring—with the 
money he earns here, I suppose. No, he’s too 
much of a gentleman and too little of a man to 
come into my family. 

“But here we sit talking instead of planning 
the barn; and besides that, it’s about time for 
{school to be out’’—he had forgotten it was 


between his room and this, and he may pop in 
there and hear me. Mind you don’t repeat any 
thing that’ll injure the boy in the district. He's 
a good teacher, and I feel friendly tohim. I 
| hope he’ll learn wisdom and make a smart man, 
| but at present I call him a lazy one.” 

|’ If an arrow had gone through the heart of our 





| hero he could hardly have been more surprised. | 


He was almost paralyzed by charges “‘so cruel and 
so false’? from one who he had fancied would be 
proud and impatient to call him his son. 

Boy shut his eyes and tipped back in his chair, 
and thought the matter all over. He asked him- 
self, “Am I that contemptible thing, a brag? 
Do I boast of my family, and my college, and 
my city, to the disparagement of other families, 
colleges and cities? Am Ia fop with my soul in 





But I’ve noth- 


| Wednesday afternoon. “There’s only a partition | 


| holidays with Roy’s family. 
The squire said he had never been so deceived 
| Listeners rarely hear any good of themselves; 
and when they hear evil they rarely make as 


| tener, did of this unintentional reproof he had 
| received from the man who years afterwards be- 
| came his father-in-law. 


| baat 


| For the Companion. 


| WHAT THE GIRLS DID. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I’m so disappointed that I can’t go, but papa 

| says he can’t afford it this summer. You know 
| we lost a good deal by the great fire, so we must 
all give up something,” and Nelly gave a sigh, 
| as if her sacrifice was not an easy one, 
| “Pm sorry, too, for I depend on hearing all 
!about your adventures every summer. It is al- 
|most as good as going myself. What a pity 
| Newport is such an expensive place,” answered 
| Kitty Fisher, Nelly’s bosom friend. 
“T dare say papa could manage to let me go for 
| a week or so, but my outfit would cost so much 
‘I dare not ask him. One must dress there, you 
| know, and I haven’t had a new thing this sum- 
_ mer,” said Nelly. 

“[’'m sure your old things, as you call them, 
are nice enough for any place. I should think I 
was made, if I had such a lovely wardrobe,” and 
Kitty’s eye roved round the pretty room where 
several gowns and hats were strewn as if fora 
| survey. 
| “Ah, my dear, you don’t know how quickly 
fashionable women spy out make-shifts and dis- 
pise you for them. All the girls I should meet at 
Newport would remember those clothes, and I 
shouldn’t enjoy myself a bit. No, I must stay at 
home, or slip away to Aunt Becky’s, up in New 
Hampshire, where no one minds your clothes, 
and the plainer they are the better. It is as dull 
, as tombs up there, and I long for the sea, so it 

seems as if [ couldn’t give up my trip.” 
| “Why not go to a cheaper place?’ asked Kit- 
ty, adding with sudden excitement, “Now look 


my boots? Am I a lazy dog, living on the life-' here. This is just the thing, and I can go too, so 
blood of my parents and sisters? IfI thought I| you wont be lonely, 
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“Mary Nelson wrote me the other day, begging 


“Girls, ’ve got an idea and you must give me 
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| “Girls, if I had asked her to go straight to 


———__ 


A quiet week followed, and the girls spent it 


I'd come down to Cassell, and stay with her. | your advice at once,” cried Kitty, bouncing in; heaven, or do any lovely thing, she could teaching Jane to row and swim, taking her , 


It’s a nice, quiet place, with a beach all to our- 
selves, lighthouse, rocks, fishing, boats, and all 
sorts of agreeable things. Not a bit fashionable, 
and every one wears old clothes and enjoys him 
or herself in a sensible way.” 

“‘What’s board there?” 

“Ten a week, with bath-house, boats and an 
old carriage thrown in.” 

“Who is there?” 

“Several teachers resting, a family or two of 
children, and a lot of young men camping out on 
the Point.” 

“And old clothes really will do?” 

“Mary says she lives in her boating-dress, and 
went to an evening party in a white morning- 
gown. 
free time, after you were off, but now you come 
with me, and for once see what fun we poor 
folks can have without any fuss or feathers.” 

“T will. 
will not think my expenses down there are ex- 
travagant. T'll pack to-day, and to-morrow we'll 
be off.’’ 


Next day they were off, to be heartily wel- 
comed by Mary, and speedily made at home by | 


Marm Wolsey, as the old lady who kept the 
house was called. It was a delightfully quiet, 
pleasant place, with big rooms plainly furnished 
but clean, and fu] of 
night. Being 1 


f sea breezes day and 
rock, the boats were 
moored almost e door, the bath-house was 


close by, on a smooth beach, and the lighthouse | 


| Civility. 


I'd quite decided to go and have a nice | 


Papa wants me to go somewhere, and | 


with her hat half off and her eyes full of fun. 
“Tell on. What is it?” asked Nelly, ready for 
any thing. 


‘not have looked more amazed, delighted and 
touched, 
*‘Q, Miss Nelly, you are too good. I’m afraid 


drive in the old wagon, and making her “hay, 
la good time.” - 
She was so blissfully happy and improved y 


“Well, you know the boys have been very po-| I ought not to leave work. It seems almost too ; much that Nelly had serious thoughts of apply. 


lite to us in many ways; they break camp in two 
days, and we ought to give them a farewell of 
some sort, to show that we are grateful for their 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Of course! What shall we do?” 

“We have had picnics and water parties, and 
sings and dances in our parlor, so we must get 
up something new.” 

“Have a masquerade; it’s such fun to rig up 
dresses,” said Nelly, who rather longed to show 
some of her neglected splendor. 

“We might borrow the old barn to have.a 
grand time. There’s no hay in it, so we could 
light it up splendidly,” added Kitty, seizing upon 
the idea with delight. 

“How about supper?” asked prudent Mary, 
remembering the appetites of a dozen hearty lads 
sharpened by sea air and exercise. 

“Pll pay for the supper. I’ve saved so much 
by my cheap trip, I can spare twenty dollars as 
well as not,” cried Nelly, bound to have the 
thing done handsomely if at all. 

“Bless you, child, it needn’t cost half that! 
Don’t go and be extravagant, for we can have 
cake of Marm Wolsey, and make lemonade our- 
selves; it wont cost much, and the boys will be 
just as well off as if we had a grand spread.” 

“You let me manage that part of the affair. I 


twinkled cheerfully through fog or moonlight | have ordered suppers at home, and I know what 


just over the Point. 


| 


is proper. I will go up to town by the first boat 


Such pleasant times as the girls had; taking | to-morrow, and be back in time to help about 


early dips in the sea, lying in hammocks on the 
airy piazza through the hot hours, rowing, fish- 
ing, scrambling over the rocks or sitting in shady 
nooks, working and reading. 


No one thought of clothes, and when Nelly | 


timidly put on a delicate silk one day, she was 
told finery was not allowed, and a merry resolu- | 
tion was passed that no one should “dress up” 

under penalty of a fine. So flannel boating suits | 
were all the fashion, and Miss Phelps would have | 
rejoiced at the sight of half-a-dozen rosy-faced | 
girls skipping about the rocks in a costume as | 
simple and sensible as the one she recommends. 

Of course the campers on the Point soon dis- 
covered the mermaids in the Cove, and by a} 
series of those remarkable accidents which usual- | 
ly occur at such times, got acquainted without 
much ceremony. 

Then the fun increased amazingly, and the old 
house saw gay doings, for the lads had bonfires, 
concerts by moonlight on the rocks, and picnics 
in every available cove, grove and sea-weedy 
nook the place could boast. 

The mothers of the flocks of riotous children | 
were matrons to the girls, and the shy teachers 
‘ame out amazingly when they found that the 
three friends were not fashionable city ladies, 
but lively girls bent on having an agreeable and 
sociable time. 

Nelly particularly enjoyed all this, and omy} 
wondered why she felt so much better than at 
Newport, forgetting that there her time was 
spent in dressing by day, and dancing in hot 
rooms half the night, with no exercise but a 
drive or a genteel sail, with some one to do the 
rowing for her. 

“It is the air and the quiet, I fancy,’’ she said 
one day, when a month had nearly gone. “I’m 
getting so brown papa wont know me, and so fat 
I have to let out all my things. I do believe I’ve 
grown several inches across the shoulders with 
all this rowing and tramping about in a loose 
suit.” 

“Just so much health laid up for next winter. 
I wish I could afford to bring down a dozen pale 
girls every season, and let them do what you 
have bec» doing for a month or two. Poor girls, 
I mean, who lose their health by hard work, not 
by harmful play,’ said Mary, who knew some- 
thing about the dark side of life, having been a 
governess for years, with little brothers and sis- 
ters to care for, and an invalid mother.” 

“It is so cheap here I should think most any 
one could afford to come,” said Nelly, feeling a 
virtuous satisfaction in the thought of the money 
she had saved by this economical trip. 

“Ah, what seems cheap to you would be far 
beyond the means of many a poor girl who only 
makes three or four dollars a week. [ve often 
wondered why rich people don’t do little things 
of that sort more. It must be so pleasant to give 
health and happiness at such small cost to them- 
selves,” 

“If papa was as well off as he was before the 
fire I coujd do something of that sort, and I'd 
like to; but now I can do nothing,” and Nelly 
felt rather uncomfortable at the memory of the 
seventeen easy years she had passed without 





ever thinking of such things. 


dresses and trimming up the barn. Marm will 
lend us sheets, and with green boughs, flowers 
and candles, we can make a lovely room for our 
little party. Ill bring down some colored can- 
dies, and get some old-fashioned dresses at home, 
and do any errands for you.” 

Here Nelly stopped for breath, and the others 


| fell to discussing what they would “go as.” 


Their fellow-boarders were taken into the secret, 
and in an hour Marm Wolsey’s whole establish- 
ment was ina ferment. Notes of invitation were 
dispatched and replies on birch-bark came pour- 
ing in with most agreeable promptitude. 

The campers accepted to a man, and were soon 
seen ravaging the little town for red flannel and 
fisherman’s toggery, or shouting with laughter in 
their tents as they fabricated horse-hair beards, 
Indian wampum and Roman armor. 

Next morning Nelly departed, charged with 
sundry very important commissions, and the 
rest fell to work decorating the barn and over- 
hauling their wardrobes, while good-natured 
Marm “heat the big oven,”’ and made cake till the 
air smelt as if a gale from the Spice Islands had 
blown over the Point. 

At four the boat came in, but no one saw Nelly 
arvive, for the whole flock had gone over the 
rocks to get hemlock boughs in the grove. 

When Mary and Kitty returned they ran to the 
big room, where they held their confabulations, 
and there found Nelly looking over a bundle of 
old brocades. Something odd in her face and 
manner made them both say at once,— 

“What's the matter? Has any thing gone 
wrong?” 

“Tm afraid you will think so, when I tell you 
that I have ordered no supper, got no pretty can- 
dies or flowers, and only spent two dollars of my 
money,” said Nelly, looking both amused and 
anxious. 

“Lost your purse?’’ cried Kitty. 

“No.” 

“Thought better of it, like a wise child,” said 
Mary. 

“T brought something down that you didn’t ask 
for, and may be sorry to have, but I couldn’t help 
it. Look out there and see if that isn’t better 
than bonbons or finery.” 

Nelly pointed to a rock not far from the win- 
dow, and both her friends stared in surprise, for 
all they saw was a strange girl sitting there gazing 
out over the sea, with an expression of wordless 
delight in her tired, white face and hungry eyes. 

“Who is it?” whispered Mary. 

“My little seamstress,” answered Nelly. “I 
went to get her to fix my dress, and found her 
looking so pale and used up my heart ached. 
All the while she was fitting me, and I was tell- 
ing her about our fun down here, she kept saying, 
with a little gasp as if for fresh air,— 

“ “How beautiful it must be, Miss Nelly! I’m 
so glad you are enjoying so much and look so 
well.’ 

“Then what you once said, Mary, came inte 
my head, and my money burnt in my pocket till 
I broke out all of a sudden, saying,— 

“*Wouldn’t you like to go down with me for a 
week and get rested and freshened up a little, 
Jane?’ 


| splendid to believe.’ 

“J wouldn’t hear a word, for my heart was set 
on doing it when I saw how she longed to go. 
So I said she could help us with our dresses, and 
I must have her come on that account if no 
other. , 

“Then she said she had nothing fit to wear, 
and I was so glad to be able to tell her that none 
of us wore nice clothes, and hers were quite fit. 
I just made her put on her bonnet, brought her 
away in the twinkling of an eye, and there she is 
enjoying rest, fresh air, sunshine and her first 
view of the sea.” 

“Nelly, you are an angel!” and Kitty hugged 
her on the spot, while Mary beamed at her with 
tears in her eyes, as she said, quietly,— 

“I did not think my little sermon would be so 
soon and beautifully taken to heart. The sight 
of that poor child sitting there so happy, is bet- 


have ordered. I shall always love and honor you 
for this, dear.’’ 

Nelly’s face was a pretty mixture of smiles and 
tears, as her friends kissed and praised her. 
Then she said, brightly,— 

“Now we will have nothing but our cake and 
lemonade, and make up in good spirits for the 
supper we have lost. Flowers will do for favors, 
and tallow candles will help the moon light up 
our ‘hall.’ See my Bo-Peep dress; and here are 
lots of things for you. To-morrow Jane will 
help us, and we will be splendiferous.” 


three busy tongues chattered gaily of trains and 
flounces, and three pairs of friendly eyes peeped 
often at the quiet figure on the rocks, finding 
greater satisfaction in that sweet little tableau 
than in any they could plan. 

Merry times they had next day, for Jane’s 
skilful fingers worked wonders, and gratitude in- 
spired her with all manner of brilliant ideas. 
She was introduced as a friend; any deficiencies 
in her wardrobe were quietly supplied by Nelly, 
and she proved herself an invaluable ally, enjoy- 
ing every minute of the precious time. 

Notting could have been prettier in its way 
than the old barn, draped with sails and sheets, 
with flags and pennons from the boats, great 
peonies and green boughs for decorations. Can- 
dies and lanterns twinkled their best, and the 
great doors at both ends stood wide open, letting 
in floods of moonlight, fresh air and lovely 
glimpses of the sea. 

The neighbors all came to “peak,’’ and the 
hearty laughter of the big, brown fishermen 
clustered round the door was good to hear, as 
the comical, quaint or charming figures entered 
the room. Tow-headed children roosted on the 
beams, women in calico gowns sat staring in the 
stalls, while babies slept placidly in the hay- 
racks, and one meek cow surveyed the scene with 
astonished eyes. 

Powhattan, St. George, Bro. Jonathan, Capt. 
Cuttle, Garibaldi and other noble beings came 
from the camp, to find Bo-Peep in a ravishing 
little costume, with a Quakeress, Sairey Gamp, 
Dolly Varden and a host of other delightful 
ladies ready to receive them. 

What happy hours followed, with the prome- 
nades, and plays, and homely yet delightful sur- 
roundings. The barn was so cool, so spacious, 
and every thing was so free and simple, that 
every one “went in and enjoyed himself like a 
man,” as Capt. Kyd gracefully remarked to Mary 
Nelson, who was capitally and cheaply got up as 
the _press, dressed in newspapers, with a little 
telegraph, posts, wires and all, on her head. 

Fruit, cake and lemonade was all the feast, 
spread on the big rock in front of the barn, and 
no one complained, for moonlight, youth and 
happy hearts lent their magic to the scene. 

“Never had such a good time in my life,” was 
the general verdict when the party broke up at 
eleven, and the gallant guests departed to return 
the compliment by a charming serenade an hour 
later. 

“Now that just puts the last touch toit. So 
romantic and delicious!” sighed Nelly, listening 
luxuriously to the melodious strains of that col- 
lege favorite, Juanita. 

“It’s all like a beautiful dream to me,” sighed 
Jane, who was peeping through the blinds with 
the other pretty white ghosts, and enjoying the 
whole thing to her heart’s core. 

Kitty threw out some flowers, and when each 
youth had stuck a relic in his button-hole, the 
sailor hats disappeared, leaving only the musical 
assurance that “Her bright smile haunts me still,” 
to echo over the rocks and die away in the lap- 
ping of the tide upon the shore. 





ter than the most splendid supper you could | 


Three happy faces bent over the old brocades, | 


| ing to her father for more money, so that Jay 
might stay longer. But though she said not , 
' word about her little charity the truth crept out 
and several of the ladies quietly made up a hang. 
some sum for Jane. 
| They gave it to Nelly, asking her to use it and 
say nothing of them, lest it should annoy ti 
little seamstress. So Nelly, when her own tine 
was up, had the pleasure of telling Jane ghp 
was to stay some weeks longer, and of slippi 
‘into her hand the means so kindly provided fo; 
| her. 
| She had no words in which to thank thew 
| friends, but her happy face did it as she bade 
| them good-by, when they left her smiling, with 
| wet eyes, among the roses in the lane. 
| “Our visit has been a success, though it wasn’t 
Newport, hey, Nelly?” said Kitty, as they rm. 
| bled away in the big omnibus. 
| “OQ, yes! P’ve had a lovely time, and mean to 
| come next summer and bring another Jane, to 
go halves with me; it gives such a relish toone’s 
| fun somehow,” anwered Nelly, contentedly tying 
| on her last year’s hat. 
| “Old clothes, wholesome pleasures and a char. 
| itable deed are all the magic that has made your 
month so happy and so helpful,” said Mary, 
| putting an affectionate arm about the shoulder 
| in the now faded jacket. 
| “And good friends ; don’t forget to add that,” 
| answered Nelly, with a grateful kiss. 


——_—_ +e — - 
For the Companion. 


GRANNY O’LEARY’S WAKE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Mrs. Walker was the children’s nurse. Little Tom 
called her “‘Sawky,” because that was the nearest he 
could come to it, and by-and-by everybody in the 
house got to calling her Sawky. They meaut no dis 
respect, however, and she rather liked it; she thought 
it sounded familiar and friendly. 

Sawky was born in Ireland, and lived there till she 
was married and had a family of children; precisely 
in what part of Ireland I do not remember, but] 
think as far north as Galway, and I know that she 
always spoke of the Corkonians, against whom she 
seemed to entertain a special grudge, as “the bloody 
far-downs.” 

She was very neat in her attire, and always wores 
white cambric cap with a wide frill. 

Her brogue was like the rattling of wheels over 
pebble-stones. I wish I could give you a specimen of 
it, but then you would never be able to read it if 1 
could. 

One night we were sitting in the nursery—Mn. 
Walker with her foot on the rocker of the cradle 
where Tommy lay asleep, the twins in their little 
white cots, and the older children sitting about mis 
cellaneously—when something was said of a death 
which had just occurred in one of the Irish families 
of Mrs. Walker’s acquaintance. This led to speaking 
of the custom of having wakes on such occasions, 
and the question was asked whether she had ever at- 
tended one. 

“Yes, many a time in the ould counthry,” said she, 
“but not since I come till Ameriky.”’ 

“Ts it true that they make a frolic of them?” 

“Sometimes they do; they wouldn’t, not if it was 
the head of a family that died, or such, but when it's 
the old folks, or mayhap one o’ the childers, that 
aint much account, they think it no harm to get 4 
little sport out of it. I never shall forget the wake 
we had when old Granny O’Leary died.” 

“Do tell us about it.” 

“She was a witch to begin with, Granny Ww. 
Many’s the poor traveller she’s lured into the bog 
with a false light, him thinking all the time it was 
man with a lantern, and when he got up with it there 
was nothing there at all, at all.” 

“Why, it was a willo’ the wisp they saw,” said 
Calvin, eager to show that he was not to be taken it 
by witch-stories; “and besides, there isn’t any such 
thing as a witch.” 

“Belike they calls ’em willy wisps over here, but 
there they calls ’em witches, and besides being * 
witch,” said Mrs. Walker, not deigning to take 20 
tice of Calvin’s skepticism upon witches, “GranDy 
was nigh a hundred years old, and bent up double. 

“One night, about four o’clock in the morning, I 
was lying ’twixt sleeping and waking, uncertalp 
whether to turn over and go to sleep entirely, or @ 
rise up and go about my day’s work, for it was 
full of the moon, so whether it was midnight or the 
dawn of day, Icouldn’t tell. The cocks were crow 
ing, but that signified nothing, for they crowed a 
much at the one time as at the tither. Before I wa 
determined in my own mind about it, I heard a grest 
clatter of hoofs, and it stopped right under ™Y 
windy, and somebody called my name. 

«“©What’s wanted?’ says I, jumping out 0’ bed 
and going to the windy. There was Gregory Fly 
on his big black horse. 

*¢Granny O’Leary’s dead,’ says he. ‘Be sure and 
come to the wake the night.’ 

“éSo the poor craythurs gone,’ says I; ‘well, re# 
to her sowl.’ 
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«qf she had any,’ says Gregory, and with that he | 
oped away to carry the news. Gregory was a 

wild b'y and full o’ his pranks, but everybody said 

he was his own worst enemy. 

«] was wide awake enough now, and the larks 
were singing, so I put on my clothes and went out 
and raked open the kitchen fire, and soon the whole | 
family were stirring. | 
«s¥e’re blithe an’ airly the morning, Katy,’ says | 
father. i 

«Raison enough,’ says I; ‘didn’t yees hear what | 
Gregory said ?” 

«That did I, bad luck to him, the n’isy, idle, scat- | 
ter-brain.’ 

«All day long the wake was uppermost in my mind, | 
and as soon as the sun was down I set off for the 
Q'Learys. They were respectable, forehanded folk, | 
the O’Learys, and had given the ould woman a fine 
laying out. The bed that the corpse was on was 
covered with linen sheets, as white as snow, and the 
room was all hung round with the same, and trimmed 
with bows of black and white ribbon. The clock was 
stopped—the Irish never allow a clock to go in the 
house with the dead—and there were nine candles 
burning at the corpse’s head and feet.” 

«What were the candles for?’’ asked Calvin. 

“To light her soul through purgatory, I suppose,” 
sid Mrs. Walker. 

“Seems to me they were lighting her body instead 
of her soul,” said Calvin. “Her body wasn’t in pur- 
gatory, Was sai 

“] can’t tell about that,’’ said Mrs. Walker, “but 
it's likely the church knows the rights of it; it isn’t 
for the likes 0’ me to question the ordinances of 
Holy Church,’ (and she crossed herself devoutly). 
“Anyhow, there the candles were, and there was 
Granny, as stark and straight as e’er yousee. She 
that was so bowed in her lifetime. 

“At first everybody was awful still and solemn like ; 
they drew long sighs and asked a great many ques- 
tions,as how long was she sick? and did she die 
hard or easy ? and did the praste get there in season 
toshrive her? and who was the poticary that tended 
her? and the like. And one said how we niust all die 
some time, and another made answer ‘Yes, and Gran- 
ny had lived to a good old age.’ 

“Faith, you’d a taken us all for a company of 
prastes an’ holy sisters; but by-an’-by the liquor be- 
gan to go round, and that changed affairs won- 
derful. 

«*There’s naught like a wee drop o’ the crathur to 
comfort a body when he’s down-hearted,’ says Greg- 
ory, taking along pullat the tankard. He was sit- 
ting close by the bed, with a face as grave as an 
owl, looking for all the world as if he was chief 
mourner. 

“‘Here’s to ye,’ says Billy Rafferty, and by that 
tim it was about all he could say he was that full 
ofthe whiskey. But everybody wasn’t in the same 
plight. He was a poor, soft crathur, was Billy, with 
nohead to speak of. Then some of the elders begun 
totell stories of things that had happened in their 
young days—they were mostly of ghosts, an’ warn- 
ings, an’ the like—enough to make your very hair 
stand en end to hear. 

“For my part I don’t believe in ghosts,’ says 
Gregory Flynn. 

“At this they were all very angry. 

“So ye set yourself up to be wiser than all that 
have gone before ye,’ says one. ‘An’ wiser than the 
saints thimselves; for isn’t their testimony clear on 
the matter ?” 

“It was plain they considered Gregory no better 
than an infidel, but he wouldn’t give up. 

“T wouldn’t believe in spirits if I should see one 
myself ; ho, not if the ould lady here should come 
back among us the night,’ says he. And scarce had 
he got the words out o’ the mouth of him, when the 
corpse sat upright in the bed! 

“Then everybody screamed, and ran as if all they 
cared for was to see who should get out o’ the house 
soonest. I niver stayed to see what became o’ the 
test, but made for home as fast as my two feet could 
carryme. I hadn’t got far when I heard steps be- 
hind me. I thought to be sure ’twas the old witch 
herself, and every minute I could hear that she was 
gaining on me. 

“At last when I’d got about half way across the 
black moor—that was aname they’d give it, I don’t 
know why—my strength left me all of a sudden, and 
Isunk right down in a heap on the ground. 

“Theard the steps coming nearer an’ nearer, but I 
only covered my face with my hands an’ waited to 
see what would happen. The next I knew somebody 
Was close beside me, saying,— 

“Why, Katy, me darlin’, Iniver meant to give you 
such a fright; it’s only me.’ I looked up, and there 
was Gregory Flynn. 

“0 Gregory, the ould woman,’ says I. 

“‘She’s safe enough, niver fear,’ says he; ‘’twas I 
done it, Katy.’ An’ he told me how he just slyly 
pushed off the weights they had put on to keep the 
poor, crooked body straight, an’ that was what made 
it start up so suddenly. 

Nik Gregory, I fear you’ve committed an awful 
sin,’ says I, 

“Twas asin to scare you so,’ says he; ‘but the 
Test of "em, seein’ they were so fond of ghosts an’ 
‘pparitions, wasn’t it a kindness to help ’em to one 
on the spot ?” 

“Tt was a good while before the rights o’ the story 
got ont, an’ no doubt there are some that to this day 
are ready to maintain that Granny O'Leary came 
back to her own wake.” 

“And what became of Gregory ?” 


“Ah, poor b’y, there was something curious about 
He was crossing the channel one night not 


come up and washed him overboard; just him and 
nobody else, so he never had even a Christian burial, 
let alone a fine wake.” 


—— 
For the Companion. 
CAPTURED BY THE AITTIZZARTS. 
A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST COAST. 

By ©. A. Stephens, 

CHAPTER VI. 


A Gale—At Sea in an Open Boat—The “White- 
Caps’’— The Carpenter’s Vagaries—The Sea 
in its Might—A Rocky Coast—The Roar of 
the Surf -— Driven Ashore—The Wreck — 


Glimpse of an Indian with a Spear. 





The wind rose. It was gusty. Every few mo- 
ments there would come a sharp flaw, making us 
grasp at our caps. We knew these were the signs of 
a tornado. 

“There’s a heavy gale coming on,’”’ Ned said. “I 
don’t know, Jemmy; this open boat is a light craft 
forastorm! But the wind’s north-east; that’s one 
comfort. It wont drive us back amongst the say- 
ages. It’s blowing us towards Queen Charlotte’s.” 
Any thing was better than the savages, with their 
tortures. We hoped to find Queen Charlotte’s Isl- 
and uninhabited; a vain hope. 

With the constantly rising wind in our faces, we 
rowed on. The carpenter had settled himself, half 
double, on the sail as it lay where Ned had tossed it 
into the bows. He seemed now to notice little of 
what was going on. 

“Let him lie,’’ Ned said. 
turb him. Poor man! 
him.” 

But soon the waves began to chop so sharply, and 
caught my oars so violently that it was with great 
difficulty I could dip them or make a stroke. 

“Better ship them,’ Ned said. “I can scull. It 
will not make much odds now.”’ 

The water-butt had begun to lurch as the boat 
pitched. I rolled it amidships, then secured it by 
trigging it closely with the muskets and cutlasses. 
“That’s right,’ Ned said. ‘Make things snug. 

“Tf the sail was set we might scud before the gale 
for awhile,” he said to me amoment after. 

But to step the mast, or try to make sail, as the 
boat was rolling, could not be safely attempted. So 
we drove on, Ned still sculling. Soon, however, the 
swells broke under the stern too heavily to even al- 
low of histurning the oar. The farther we got off 
the land the rougher grew the ocean. Its ponderous 
lifting and the resistless might with which it tossed 
and threw us about awed our hearts. 

“We can do nothing but keep her head steady,” 
Ned said, and settled himself to steer with his oar. 

From having so little load the boat rode the more 
lightly, but was much boxed about. The wind, too, 
had the more hold on us, because we were so high 
above the water; and though we had no sail, it yet 
drove us forward with the waves at a considerable 
rate. 

“The white-caps are getting on,’’ Ned bade me ob- 
serve. 

An hour or two passed. The wind increased stead- 
ily. The spray had begun to fly in. It wet our 
clothes till we were drenched to the skin. The wind 
chilled us then; we shivered as we held the oar. 

Faintly in the east the dawn had begun to show— 
to reveal a stormy sky and a stormier ocean. 

“It will blow harder when the sun comes up,” 
Ned prophesied. ‘“That’s what the sailors always 
say.” 

It seemed asif the boat could not live in a more 
violent gale; but the wind increased as we feared it 
would. Heavy gusts that almost tore the boat out of 
the water swept down from the blackening clouds. 
The spray began to cut our faces. We saw the 
swells broaden. What had been but a chop-sea 
changed to great, watery ridges, rolling and chasing 
each other on. 

They did not dash into the boat more than before, 
but they tossed us up fearfully! One moment we 


“It is better not to dis- 
We can do nothing for 


racts and were misty with flying spray! 


at no great distance to leeward. 
“Tt’s Queen Charlotte’s!” Ned exclaimed. 
are driving on it. It’s scarcely a league off!” 


The land is the sailor’s grimest foe. 





many years afterwards—a calm night it was—no 
Wind nor storm, but all of a sudden a great wave 
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were high on their crests, then plunging downwards 
into vast, foaming hollows, that roared like cata- 


As it got lighter, we could see as we rose on the 
great waves the dark outline of a stern, craggy coast 


“We 


I had learned enough of the sea to know that we 
were lost if we did not bear away from the coast. 


“We cannot bear away. We cannot sheer off,” 
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we turn the boat’s head we shall go into the trough. 
We could never bring her round. And if we did, we 
could not breast the sea. We should drive on the 
shore all the same. We must go on, Jemmy.” 
“Then we are lost!’ I exclaimed. 
“Better here than at the hands of the savages,” 
was the only consolation Ned could give. 
Ere long above the wild dashing of the headlong 
waves another sound arose—dull, low and ominous! 
The carpenter heard it. He started up. 
“Port your helm!” he shouted. “Hard aport! 
You're on a lee shore, ye loobers!”’ 
“Tt’s the surf!’ Ned said, with calm despair. 
Still the rain drove and the spray flew over us. 
We could see nothing of the land, now; only the 
knell-like boom of the surf,—the heavy concussion 
of the waves on the reefs told of its near and dead- 
ly presence. 
Heavier and heavier it rang out, like low thunder, 
only a hundred times more near and awful. Ona 
sudden the cliffs seemed to loom before us from out 
of the mist, and we saw at their foot a broad beach of 
black shingle, on which the great waves leaped and 
broke, each with a thunderous shock, then ran far 
up towards the crags in a snow-white mass of foam 
and spray. And we seemed, as we rode upon the 
crest of the swells, to be far higher than the beach. 
Ned let go the oar, and turning, clutched the gun- 
wale with both his hands. 
“Hang to the boat, Jemmy!”’ he called out to me. 
But now that we were so near, we seemed to be 
held back and to approach but slowly. I suppose it 
was the undertow. The loud roar, the flying spray 
and scud, added to the giddy swing and plunge of 
the boat, bewildered and had turned me quite dizzy. 
Yet I recollect, as we hung on the wave crests, of 
distinctly seeing an Indian—one at least—on the 
beach, with a spear; and I think Ned saw him, too, 
for I saw a look of horror on his face. No doubt the 
savages had been watching our storm-tossed voyage. 
But we had time neither for fear nor regret, for the 
boat struck next moment with a tremendous shock. 
Instantly it seemed to yield and give way in every 
part. The sea rushed over us. We were caught up 
and again dashed down. I lost my hold and was 
swept away and recollect falling, or rather rolling 
heavily on the beach, over and over, with the sand 
and water in my ears and my eyes, but remember 
nothing more—save once a painful sensation of be- 
ing dragged by the hair of my head, which for a mo- 
ment partially aroused my senses. My body was, I 
thought, being pulled over stones and sticks, but 
whether by friends or foes, I could not have told. 
Then some little time must have passed. 
A sharp stab, an acute pain, was the first thing I 
again had sense of. I shrank and struggled to get 
free from it. But again and again it pricked into 
my flesh—my back! Then I heard, indistinctly, a 
sound like laughter, loud and harsh, close at hand, 
Instantly then I became aware that some one was 
torturing me with a sharp instrument, and struggled 
upon my hands and knees, but only to tumble on my 
face. There was more of the same mocking laugh- 
ter; and this so far aroused me, that I sat up and 
stared around. 
At first I saw only Ned. He had his hands bound 
behind his back and sat bent forward on his knees. 
There was blood on his cheek ; and his bright auburn 
hair hung in wet, tangled masses over his eyes. 
“Poor Jemmy!” he said, in a low voice full of 
pity. ‘I hoped you would never wake.” 
Still very much bewildered I gazed about me, but 
not understandingly. 
“What is the trouble? Where are we?” I cried 
out, 
“The savages have got us, Jemmy,” said Ned, ina 
mournful voice. “They were pricking you with a 
spear, when you came to your senses. They pulled 
us out of the sea, only to drag us, and beat us, and 
thrust us into this terrible place. We had better 
drowned, a thousand times !’’ 
Gradually I understood and saw that we were ina 
pen, a cage made of great cedar posts as large as 
the main yard-arm, driven into the ground so near 
together that one could barely thrust out an arm be- 
twixt them. 
This pen was rather oblong than square. It in- 
closed a space of eight or ten rods in circuit. The 
posts were twelve or fifteen feet in height and sharp- 
ened at the tops. Without, I could see the savages, 
or rather their black eyes and copper noses, as they 
peered through at us; and I heard the jabber and 
laughter of the squaws and pappooses. 
Momentarily achorus of wild cries wasraised. The 
Indians about the cage rushed off; we heard them 
running and whooping. Soon they all came back 
again; and they were apparently bringing or drag- 
ging something. 
On one side of the cage there was a hole between 


opposite the one to the other. 
it on the outside. 
The whooping crowd ef savages approached. 


They tumbled away the stone and thrust through 


the limp and helpless body of the carpenter. 


two of the posts that had large crooks, purposcly set 
The hole was near 
the ground and had a broad stone turned up against 


the hole, with brutal kicks and unfeeling laughter, 


dragged us out by the hair and beat and pricked us 
with their spears. I don’t know whether they are of 
the same tribe which captured our ship or not; but 
they are just as cruel.” 

Painfully, bound as he was, Ned crawled to where 
Rich lay and assayed to feel his pulse. 

“I can’t do it, Jemmy,” he said at length. 
and see whether he is alive.” 

There was scarcely a perceptible pulse in his wrist, 
but on opening his shirt-eollar in front, we found 
that his heart still fluttered feebly. There was a 
sheath-knife in his sailor’s belt within his waistcoat. 
With this 1 covertly severed the thong of braided 
bark which bound Ned’s hands behind him; and 
then, though Ned had said it was no kindness to try 
to restore him, we yet fell to chafing his throat, his 
wrists and his temples. 

Ere long he stirred, and after a time opened his 
eyes, but only groaned and muttered incoherently. 
The flush of fever again crept over and suffused his 
face; and his brow grew hot. The sheath-knife 
Ned stealthily buried in the dirt beside him. 

Some of the savages were looking through the 
fence. Whether they saw the movement or not I 
could not tell. 

With considerable difficulty, and staggering a good 
deal, I rose to my feet and looked around. Through 
the chinks, betwixt the posts of our cage, I could see 
that we were at some little distance back from the 
beach, and on higher ground. About us were strag- 
gling cedars like those of which the posts of our pen 
were made. We were in the edge of the woods that 
extended back from the top of the crags fronting the 
shore. 

To the right, a few rods away, were numerous huts 
or wigwams—square and oblong. hovels, looking as 
if built of posts and rough slabs split from the cedar 
logs. There were not less than\q@udozen of these hov- 
els. About them the savages were coming and go- 
ing. It was an Indian village. 

The huts were in a row, from fifty to a hundred 
feet apart. Before them numerous fires were burn- 
ing; and as we looked, we saw them kindling a fire 
upon a curious, square structure, built of stones and 
a fathom-length in height, in front of the wigwams. 
It looked like a great stone altar. 

They piled it high with dry boughs and brush; a 
great column of flame was soon streaming up. 

A terrible thought flashed into my mind. 

“They are going to roast us!’ Ned exclaimed, in 
sudden horror. 


“Come 


To be continued. 
——_—_ +o 


THE FREEDMAN’S HOSPITAL IN 
WASHINGTON. 
LETTER NO. 2. 
From a Correspondent. 

Government treats the poor freedmen in the hos- 
pital at Washington with the utmost kindness and 
consideration. Every thing is neat and well kept 
from the infirmary to the washing rooms. The in- 
mates are loud in praise of their good doctor, and 
when the benighted old souls do grumble, it is only 
because of their benumbed faculties and darkened 
minds. They love to sit in groups and mumble over 
their pains and their memories. 

But anon comes a sunbeam in their midst—sweet 
Lizzie, who has been their pet and plaything ever 
since she was a little babe, and she must now be five 
years old. When we saw her she was hanging to the 
skirts of a tall, sybil-looking mulatto, laughing and 
playing in all the abandon of a pretty, graceful, aye, 
a beautiful child. 

Little Lizzie is white. Lilies, and roses, and gold 
typify her complexion and her hair. Her merry 
blue eyes are as clear as the heavens that smiled in 
upon her as we saw her. It seemed almost painful 
to imagine her always surrounded by these black 
faces. 

“Belongs to one of the nurses or doctors, I sup- 
pose ?”’ asked Aunt Modus, anxious always to know 
from whose cousin’s father’s aunt one can trace his 
line of descent. 

“Q, dear, no,” said the matron; “she’s a white 
child.” 

“But why does she stay here?” asked Aunt Modus, 
with her hardest, most inquisitive expression. 

The matron smiled. 

“Well, we all love her, and she has no other home. 
She might not be as well treated elsewhere; she is 
used to the black faces and would be unhappy if she 
were taken away.” 

“But it don’t seem right,” protested Aunt Modus. 

“O, we make no distinction of color,” replied the 
nurse, with gentle irony. ‘We love and take just as 
much care of a white child as if it were black.” 
Aunt Modus gasped—I thought she would faint. 
She turned to me with an expression of perplexity, 
as she said,— 

“Did you ever hear the like?” and then had re- 
course to her smelling-salts. Meanyhile the matron 
preceding us, led us down stairs, while Aunt Modus 
found an opportunity to whisper to me that this was 
avery disagreeable sort of person. 

Presently our senses were assailed with the min- 
gled odor of tobacco, smoke and potatoes. A group 





doubled under, just as they cast him through. 
Sadly we gazed towards him. 


haps he is dead. It’s a kindness to wish so.” 
watching us curiously. 
We were spent and in despair. 
hope? 








was Ned’s only reply to my inconsiderate advice, “If 


There he lay inert, in a heap, and with his head 


of black women—and they were black—sat round a 
| large stove, some in turbans, some with sun-bonnets 
loosely thrown on the tops of their heads, some with 


“J hoped they would not find him,” Ned said. “I | their aprons hanging over their eyebrows. I could 
hoped he was drowned and out of his misery. Per-| not but think of the witches in Macbeth—caldron, 


coals, smoke and all. From every pair of lips hung 


He did not stir. The young savages outside were | a clay pipe, and there they sat and crooned, while on 
We lay there a long while. 
Why move? Why | toes, slowly undergoing the process of roasting. 


| the broad ledges of the base-burner stood huge pota- 


A bright mulatto child ran wild and riotous in and 


“They ran into the water and seized us the mo-! out among the sombre old aunties, and an immense 
ment the boat struck,” Ned began to tell me. “They ! white cat lay stretched upon the floor, dozing in the 





heat and quite indifferent to the incense that was 
burning over her head. 

“O dear, do you let them smoke?” queried 
Aunt Modus; “why, it’s a dreadful habit. My 
dear souls, do you know you are doing your- 
selves an injury ?” 

The dear souls looked at her drowsily out of 
their bleared eyes, over the black nicotine-coated 
stems of their pipes like so many ruminating 
cows, 

“We’s aint got nothin’ else much,” muttered 
one old crone resentfully. 

“Why don’t you read and improve your 
?” continued Aunt Modus, relentlessly; 


minds ¢ 
“vou have plenty of time.” One large ox-eyed 


woman, lifting herself slowly, exclaimed,— 
. 





“De lady tinks we keeps a maccadamy here. 
Lor bless your heart, missus, dis yer’s a pore nig- 
gers hospitle; aint a one of us knows our letters, 
an’ how’s we gwine to larn wid one foot in de 
grave?” 

“© dear,’ muttered Aunt Modus, shaking her 
ancient black bonnet, “to think that in a land of 


° ‘ — | 
freedom, in a Christian land, these people should 


be kept in tobaceo by the government!’ 

I tore myself away from my too impetuous 
aunt, who made an enemy at almost every step, 
and went over to inspect a tiny mite of humani- 
ty, a black baby some few days old. It was a 
curious little epitome of a woman dressed in a 
long white gown. The mother sat by the side of 
the bed, as stupid, stolid-looking a girl as I ever 
saw, and who did not seem a fitting person to 
have the care of a child, much less the training 
of a human soul; but God holds them all in His 
Joving care. Who knows but the child may lead 
the poor ignorant mother in a way she knows 
not? 

“We will go over to the men’s side now, if you 
please,” said the matron; and Aunt Modus had 
not made a single convert, for the aunties sat 
smoking as placidly as ever, when we went out, 
with, I fancied, something like a mocking smile 
in the corners of their black eyes. We stopped 
a moment before a man who sat on the edge of 
the plank walk, bent nearly double. 

“They bring him out here in a wheelbarrow,” 
said the matron; “he can’t move himself, not 
even to take a step, and yet he is one of the hap- 
piest souls I ever saw; it does one good to talk 
with him.” 

“Pat you, Miss M-—?” 
negro. 


“Yes, William; how are you to-day?” 


asked the deformed 


“O, I's all right,—I’s gittin’ ‘long; I’s willin’ | 


to creep till do Lord tells me take up my bed an’ 
walk. I's doin’ well;” and we could hear him 
laugh to himself, though we could not see his 
face, he was so bent and distorted. 
\ good-looking boy came hobbling towards us. 
“Sweet cake, missy; please give Joe a sweet 


cake,” he asked over and over, going from one 
to the other, though we repeatedly told him 
there was no cake for him. 





“Little sweet cake for poor Joe,—look out dar! 


clay de way—de mocolotive coming—whew! 
and bursting into maniac laughter. down the 








path he flew, swifter than I ever saw any thing 
human move before. 

“He is quite crazy,”’ said the matron, “though 
harmless. They say he was once a fine, bright 
lad, but through some accident or trouble his 


| brain was turned.” 


We had reached the porch of the “uncles,” 
where the oldest men congregated. There they | 
sat together in twos and threes, as strange, with- 
ered, grotesque specimens of venerable African 
age as those we had just left of the opposite sex. | 
I think the balance of favor was on the women’s | 
side,—they looked more intelligent and vivacious | 

| than the men, who seemed inclined to silence | 
| and to gloom. 

| Uncle Paul was introduced to us,—a small, 
| keen-looking man, whose eyes twinkled with 
| good nature. 

| “Ah, I know the ladies have come to see my 
| palace,” he said, in the most musical voice; 
| “walk in, ladies, here is where I live.” 

He led us to his ward, which was neatly ar- 
ranged with a few books and papers, and some 
pictorial papers conspicuously posted. 

“Ah, I’m glad to see that you make good use 
of your privileges,’ said Aunt Modus, beaming 

‘in her sweetest manner. “You have plenty of 
| time to read.” 

“Well, yes, mam, I has plenty ob time, but I 
| hasn’t de gift, you see.” 

“What, can’t you read?” 

| “Well, I’s sorry to say no, mam; dem yare’s 
| some ole books 0’ massa’s, to match the furni- 
ture. You see I knows how to live. I had a 
| mars’er in ole Virginia,—de richest planter thar. 
He thought a heap of Uncle Paul, and always 
kep’ me in de bes’ society. ‘’Taint no matter 
what you’s got roun’ you, Uncle Paul,’ he used 
to say, ‘if you’s a gemman everybody will see 
| it.’ An’ so in my reduced sucamstances I tries 
| for to be;—why, Jadies, 1 was de highest price 
| darkey on de plantation,—he wouldn’t a sole me 
| for tree tousan dollars.” 

Aunt Modus held her hands up in horror. 
Language failed her. 
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Lizzie—see page 157. 





“Yes,” pursued Uncle Paul, complacently, “‘so 
dis yer’s my parlor,—dat over dar,” pointing to 
the centre of the hall, “is drawin’-room, and dis 
| yer bed’s my toilet chamber. O, I knows how 
| to live, I does.” 

“But is it possible you were willing to be a 
slave?’ asked Aunt Modus. 

“A slave!’’ and he pursed up his lips and con- 
tracted his brow. ‘Well, I don’ know ’bout put- 
| tin’ it on to dat ar’ pint. I considered myself 
pusonel property!”’ 

“Well, what’s the difference?” asked Aunt 

| Modus. 
“Well, mam, I's onlarned in history, but dar’s 
| a defrence to de feelin’s,” he promptly responded, 

“What did you come here for?” persisted my 
aunt, 

“Well, ’cause de guvment 'vited me,” he re- 
sponded with dignity not one jot abated, as he 
sat himself complacently on the side of his bed. 
“De guvment ‘vites cullered pussons if they’s 
got the rheumatics, or other troubles, to live 
| here in dis yer palace; we'd be fools to stay out 
} an’ starve, wouldn't we?” 

Leaving the old man in his fancied palace, we 
saw another phase of character. Men, blind, 
lame and idiotic, seated round a great stove, 
scarcely moving their stupid, sluggish faces as 
we entered. Men with the grizzled locks of 
ninety and a hundred summers, who, were this 
splendid charity to fail them, would be cast upon 
the stveets in all their ignorance and poverty. 


Amidst these were several younger persons | 


who had lost their wits and sat from morning 
till night in blank vacuity, waking out of their 
strange trances only to eat what food was given 
them, or be led off reluctantly to bed. The poor 
wretches are spared all the trouble of thinking. 
Even Aunt Modus was silent before this weight 
| of human woe; even she said,— 
| “Well, I am proud of a country that takes 
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We cannot pretend to guess which, if either 
correct. There is probably very little virtue jy 
the politicians of any stamp in Arkansas—or ayy. 
where else. : 
The only satisfactory thing about the matter jy. 
that the United States government has kept oy 
of the quarrel. It is a State affair, and shou 
be settled by the State without interference fio), 
outside. 


such fatherly care of these poor forlorn outcasts, 
who have few to pity them because they are 
black.” 

It is well sometimes to go down among the af- 
flicted and unhappy. For myself I learned a 
lesson of faith in humanity, and pity for its sor- 
rows. The Freedmen’s Hospital does honor to 
those who originated and those who sustain it. 
As we passed the dark doorway of the women’s 
wards, little Lizzie stood there, her blue eyes 
laughing and her yellow hair waving in the 
breeze,—and that was the picture we carried Italy has given birth to many great singers ay 
home with us. GARRY Moss. | composers; and a visit to Italy for study is q. 

+o most essential to one who expects to becom: 
MAUD. public performer. The climate and the habits, 
O where is our dainty, our darling, the people are favorable to song. 

The daintiest darling of all? One who resided there many years says, “Italy 
bah es oats ay Agen Benya hey ser is the country of music, especially of melod 
The little short steps in the entry, and the popular airs are extremely beautiful api 

The silvery laugh in the hall? melodious. Yet the singing of the peasants, pa. 
O where is our dainty, our darling, o E te : " 

The daintiest darling of all— ticularly in the Roman and Neapolitan provinces, 

Little Maud? is most disagreeable and discordant. It is no 
melody at all. It is a kind of wild chant, mean. 
dering through minor tones, without rhythm of 

any sort or apparent rule. There is, however, 
some kind of method and similarity in it as on 
hears it shouted out at the loudest pitch of the 
voice, the last note dwelt upon and drawn out to 
an immeasurable length. 

“The words are frequently improvised by the 
singers, who answer one another from a distance 
as they work in the fields. I have been told this 
style of chanting—singing it can hardly be called 
—has been handed down from the most ancien: 
times, and is said to have descended from the 
early Greek colonists.” 
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ITALIAN MUSIC. 





The peaches are ripe in the orchard, 

.. The apricots ready to fall; 

And the grapes are dripping their honey 
All over the garden wall— 

But where are the lips, full”of melting, 
That looked up so pouting and red 

When we dangled the sun-purpled bunches 
Of Isabels over her head? 

O rosebud of women! where are you? 
She never replies to our call! 

O where is our dainty, our darling, 
The daintiest darling of all— 

Little Maud? T. B. ALDRICH. 


a. os 


THE ARKANSAS TROUBLES. 

It is an old saying that “you can never know 
who will be Governor until after election.”’ It is 
quite as true that the question is not always de- —- 
cided by the election. The State of Arkansas has A HARD WORKER. 
lately been convulsed by a contest over the ques- Alice Carv’s as aeiliieiall sein aelinlace 
tion who is Governor, although the election took}  * ee Oe er eee 

melody, seem the spontaneous outflow of a full 


place a year and a half ago. In some respects it heart, Si iid quater tenets 
; s rae te . | heart. 1e sang, one m sily imagine, lik 
is the most curious contest of the kind in Ameri- Soham = 8 " agers 

the bird, because she could not help singing 


can history. The facts appear to be these: : : 
a he But the story of her life, told with such patho 


At the election in November, 1872, there were ne i \ © ites tsa 
a é »y Mrs. Ames, reveals one of the hardest ani 
two tickets,—a Republican and a Liberal,—the y . ‘ ti ‘ 1 f “a ™ 
hat : - | most conscientious workers of our country, 
former headed by Elisha Baxter as candidate for ¥ i a ¢ 
She was always an early riser, and attended t 


Governor, the latter by Joseph Brooks. The Re- 1 sities tie thin: teen tates Maal 
publicans had control of the State at the time, pena ey OS Se Seeing meee aieigass 
This meal was a merry one, and Pheebe’s wit 


and they counted the votes and declared Mr. bri 1 ti hi into all } 
4 o s 
Baxter elected, and all his associates on the ticket. | 27 ™™2MC¢ Over, patting sumenine lato ah Sm 
and preparing for the work of the day. The 


It is not denied that a great many votes were re- 5 sae : 
jected as illegal, among others those of four % eheitnacnaenyys superna, om — — 
whole counties. The Democrats claimed that this did -_ ae biases = oe, = elven sige 
rejection was illegal, but they had no power to the oomeneet. This was their daily one - 
reverse the decision. The Republicans maintained Alice get the meer hows nan - 
that the proceeding was regular and proper; and oeunting nerd 1. Se ee he 
having the power, they used it. Of rest, recreation, amusement, as other womel 
Gov. Baxter was installed as Governor at the sought thee, me inow stmost rete - 
usual time, the Legislature recognized him as the vent and recreation baie intervals from pais, 
lawful chief-magistrate, the vote of the State for which she could labor. ° ‘ 
Gen. Grant, as President, was received by Con- Every reader of the biography will pe o 
gress, and all things were in Baxter’s favor. Alice Cary’s fame and success were fairly wou 
But Mr. Brooks never intended to yield. He by dint of hard work. 
appealed to the courts. The Supreme Court hay- 
ing decided that it had no right to intervene, Mr. 
Brooks appealed to another court, and after a 
long delay this latter tribunal,—the circuit court 
of Pulaski County—gave a decision in his favor. 
He at once proceeded to the State House, which 
is situated in Little Rock, Pulaski County, ejected 
Gov. Baxter and took possession of the Govern- 
or’s office. Mr. Baxter retired to a hotel and set 
up his headquarters; and from that point issued 
a proclamation placing Pulaski County under 
martial law, and called upon the militia to sup- 
port him against Mr. Brooks. 
Such was the origin of the contest. The later 
history can be but briefly referred to, and indeed 
the matter has not been settled at the time we 
write. Both the rival “Governors” appealed to 
the President, and both were refused any assist- 
ance from the general government. The militia 
came to the rescue of Mr. Baxter, and during a 
parade on the 21st of April, shots were fired in 
the streets of Little Rock, but only a few persons 
were injured. 
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RUSTIC BASKETS. 
For the past few years hanging baskets, and pols 
ornamented with rustic work, have been much uel 
to hold plants. Filled with variegated foliage an! 
flowers, they give an expression of delightful runl- 
ty to the piazza, the window or the lawn. 

The cultivation of plants in this manner is not di 

ficult. A saw, a hammer, a handful of shinglenails 
an old box or tub, and a lot of spruce or cedar sticks 
from the woods, are all we want to construct th 
frame work of our miniature hanging garden. Cit 
the sticks into proper lengths and nail them side 
side to the box. If the box is square you mays 
range them crosswise or lay them flatwise. In either 
case any smart boy has invention enough to fit then 
on in a neat and tasteful manner, and if he is some 
thing of a carpenter, he may put them in any fan 
pattern that pleases him. 
Next get the iron sieve that is used to sift ashes. 
and sift a sufficient quantity of good garden sl 
through it upon a bench or flat board. Then sil 
about one-fourth as much clean sand, and stir th 
sifted sand and soil together till they are well mixel 
This will make the potting soil for the plants. 





We have an ample field for the selection of plav 
for the basket. We may have nothing but scarlet 
geraniums, white verbenas, heliotrope or those beat 
tiful plants with colored leaves like the golden feath- 
er, pyrethrum or the coleus. The best way is to ™ 
only one kind, and then the mass of green leaves 
flowers will present a luxuriant and effective show 
This is much better than putting together mai'\ 


The United States troops interfered to some ex- 
tent, but only to preserve order, not to help any- 
body. At the time we write it seems likely that 
the question will at last come before the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, that a way will be found to 
persuade the court that it has authority in the 
case, and that both parties will agree to abide by 
the result. 

There is a great deal of what is cailed “secret 
history”? connected with this affair. It is under- : 
stood that the overthrow of Mr. Baxter has been | list includes flowering plants, and the second list 4 
brought about by the very men who were most | liage plants, or plants with colored leaves and 0" 
concerned in “counting out’ Mr. Brooks and | spetaiente nana 
“counting in’ Mr. Baxter. 


fused crowd. To help you in making a proper selec: 
tion of plants, we give the following lists; the ®™ 





% | Pir _ — saved, also th 
It is freely charged | First List.—Verbenas; scented Ieaved, 2 


. ‘ . s) ear Jeared: 
a SE : = | ivy leaved geraniums; double, zonale, silver leav 
that Brooks is less of a Democrat than he was, | heilotrope; carnations 


| 
| 
Saree | golden leaved geraniums; 
and that he has been persuaded to east in his lot | vinea, 2; salvia, scarlet; ageratum; lantana. 


with the politicians who have heretofore con- | SECOND List.—Coleus, golden and dark; achy™ 
trolled the State, and who found that they could ¢nes: pyrethram Qndien Seathets cineraria matiti 
not use Mr. Baxter as a tool any longer. These ma; gnaphalium lanatum; tradescantia; “Germ 
are the accusations on one side and the other. 


ivy: sedum, carneum variegatyum; English ivy. 








kinds, small and large, tall and short, in one 0 | 
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The plants in this list stand in the order of their | into maggots, about a quarter of an inch long, and | PROOF OF RETURNING HEALTH. 


merit. The best are placed first. 

In selecting the plants get enough to fill the basket 
quite full. They will crowd one another as soon as 
they begin to grow, but this will be only an advan- 
tage, as they will appear to overflow the basket and 
present & rich mass of leaves or flowers. Ina box 
twelve inches square nine or ten plants will not be 
too many for a good effect. For a day or two after 
the basket is planted, set it in the shade and then 
place it where it is to stand through the summer. 

Many people have tried hanging baskets and have 
peen disappointed at finding that the plants faded 
away and died. Plants crowded into a basket in 
this way require careful attention, and unless we 
shower them every day they will dry up and fail. 
Shower the basket every morning and luxuriant fo- 
liage and flowers will repay the care. 


Be 


A CURIOUS WILL. | 


King Louis XTII., of France, had for one of his ! 
court favorites a priest named Barbier, whom he | 
made Duke-Bishop of Langres. Not satisfied with | 
this position, he went to Rome in the hope of being | 
made a cardinal, a dignity which is conferred with a | 
cardinal’s hat. He did not succeed in his efforts, | 


and on his return to France caught a severe cold. | 
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the grasshopper slowly dies. Attentive observers | 
last summer laughingly say that the grasshoppers 
had little chance to do harm to the crops, for they 
were obliged to be on the alert so continually to 
escape their active and persecuting foes, that they 
had little time to eat. The moment one alighted, a 
Vigilant fly would settle on his back, and he was 
compelled to flight again. The farmers think they 
see in this one of those wise, counteracting influences 
which God often provides in nature, by which evils 
are averted or overcome, and that the grasshopper | 
plague with them will soon be among the things of | 
the past. | 


———— +e>—__—_————_ 
A WISE MAN’S ADVICE, 

One of the best and most respected of the Govern- 
ors of Massachusetts was George N. Briggs. He was 
a true Christian and a statesman. Upon his tomb at | 
Pittsfield is a cross cut from pure white marble, with | 
the head resting on an open Bible, which, in turn, 
holds down an open scroll, also of marble. This un- | 
rolisitself over one end of the tomb, and upon it, as | 
the only epitaph, is cut an extract from a letter | 
which he wrote to his daughter a few months before | 
his death, as follows: 


| 
++... Never forget or neglect | 





“My Dear 


MOTHERS, READ THIS. 
A GREAT BLESSING. 


Worth a Dollar a Drop. 





Physicians think it a good sign, when patients who 
have been languid, taking little notice of what was | 
going on, begin to be cross and irritable. But they 
would hardly like such vigorous symptoms of im- 
provement as the following: 


A few days ago a resident of Detroit was taken sick | 
and sent for a doctor. The doctor left a prescription, 
and with a request that one of the children should 
call at his office the next day and say how the patient 
was doing. A little girl came, and when questioned, 
she answered, “Please, sir, father is getting better. 
He’s broke the stove all to pieces this morning, and 
been fighting mother just like he used to.” | 


Mothers, are your little ones fretful? and is your pa- 
tience almost exhansted in vain efforts to please them? TI 
can sympathize with you, and can tell you what will make 
your little child quiet, give ita good appetite, and procure 
for it hours of sweet, sound sleep. 

My little girl is two and a half years old; and, during 
rest. 


that time, lL have not had two consecutive nights’ 
She has been sick a number of times, and no one see 
to know what was troubling her. It was hard to hea 
little fretful ery, and not know what to do for her. 
tored her for worms, but it did no good; and I was nearly 
tired out with sleepless nights and troublesome days. 
Lheard of the VEGETINE and determined tot 
has proved a blessing to me and my child. It has cle 
trom her stomach and bowels the sores which kept gi 
ing there; and now she sleeps soundly from her be 
— pet late in oa —-a —s a a. = mid- 
aa $ ’ ‘ day. er appetite is good; and, in fact, she is like a dif- 
Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty | ferent child. 1 often say, the true value of this medicine 

Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches | to me is a dollar a drop. Try it! Cleanse the humors 
to be given to the serenty-five subscribers to the Compan- | nist your nama Bag suit they are bak 9 ‘Try it, 

i: : D , , rita gres essing. 
ion, Who send us the largest number of new subscribers | il “i RS ELLEN 1 GLADE. ne Tudor Btrent. 
up to July 1, 1874. The offer was made last November, | South Boston, July 10, 1871. 
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Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 








and includes all new names sent since that month. 
The Presents will be given in addition to a Premium for 
each new name. 





Recommend it Heartily. 


As he himself remarked, this was not surprising, see- 


| the best friend you have in the universe, who will | 
never forsake you if you never forsake Him. I} 


South Boston, Feb. 7, 1870. 


Mr. STEVENS: 


} AVE, CORE, ccc cccccccccvccccccccccce 





ing that he came back without his hat. 


| think every year of my fleeting life, I love Him more Dear Sir—I have taken several bottles of your VEGE- 





1 Smith American Organ, cost 


When he died he left 10,000 livres to the church at | and more, who is altogether lovely, and the ‘chief | 
Langres, but not a penny toa member of his own fam- | #7 
ily. To his butler he said he left nothing, for the sin- 
gular reason that he had been in his service eighteen 
years, suggesting that he had pilfered enough to 
make himself rich. The oddest part of his will, 
however, was that which bequeathed 100 crowns to 
the man who should write his epitaph. Quite a 
number of persons tried their hand at this; and 
some of the productions were not very complimenta- 
ry. Here is a specimen: 

“Here the Duke-Bishop of Langres lies, 

Who was never merry but always wise ; 

He had as many virtues as France has towns, 
And this is surely as many lies 

As Lam bound to tell for a hundred crowns.” 


im, and see Him as He is. To be the humblest, | 
and to occupy the lowest seat among the numberless 
throng of the redeemed, will be all that I could ask. | 
Affectionately, GEORGE N. Braces.” | 
+o 
SMALL CHANGE. 
In many Eastern countries there is a great lack of | 
coins with which to make convenient change. In | 
India all money formerly consisted only of silver ru- | 
pees (worth half a dollar) and copper coins, so that it 
was impossible for any one to carry much money in 
his pocket. He enjoyed this advantage, however, 
that beggars generally knew that it was no use to ap- 
ply to him. Of late years notes have been introduced 
much to the relief of travellers. The following ac- 
count of money transactions in Toorkistan, in Cen- 





Although a bishop, Barbier was extremely addict- 


among ten thousand.’ I hope one day to be with 6 Gold Waltham Watches, Hu 
: ach 












1 Smith American Organ, « 
t 


CO SE Bin ose eh cciccewesceneeerescecesessesces | 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good tim 
Keepers, cost of each.......... 
6 Gold Watches, Ilunting © 
keepers, cost of each........ 
6 Gold Watches, Ilunting ¢ 
keepers, cost of each..... 
6 Gold Watches, Open Fi 
ers, cost of eac 
12 Silver Waches, Hunting Case 
Keepers, cost of each......... 
12 Silver Watches, Ilunting C 
keepers. cost of each....... 
17 Silver Watches, Open 
Keepers, cost of eac 








the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and Con- 
cert Room. This that we offer is one of Chickering & 
Sons’ best instruments. The Chickering Piano that we 
gave last year, for the largest number of new names, 





| two years. 
side which was very Poe 


| bottle; her health is much improved 
The Chickering Piano is known and accepted the | going 3 fast rer 
world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that make | knows what VEGETID 


TINE, and am convinced it is a valuable remedy for Dys- 
| peps ti 





ia, Kidney Complaint, and general debility of the sys- 
em. 
I can heartily recommend it to all suffering from the 


| Above complaints, 


Yours respectfully, MRS. MUNROE PARKER, 


386 Athens Street. 


Unsolicited Evidence. 
Springfield, Me., May 14, 1872. 


Mn. H.R, STEVENS: 


—My daughter has been out of health for about 
About a year ago she hada tumor come on her 


Dear S 









2) 


Lsaw V TINE advertised in the Farmer, and sent to 
ot two bottles. She is now taking the second 
and the tumor is 
y one jn this vicinity 
nas done for my darghter, and 


Jangor and 


way as 8 it came. 


x 








take every opportunity to recommend it to those who are 
not 


ware of its great value, 
Very respectfully, MRS. SUSAN C. RANDALL. 





ed to gambling, at which he lost a great deal of 
money. This circumstance is alluded to in the fol- 
lowing pretended epitaph: 
“The gambling Barbier here lies, 
Who living, always lost his stake, 
If now he has gained paradise, 
It is by chance and no mistake.” 


n.d 


OUR COUNTRY VINDICATED. 

Acute observers have claimed to see in Americans 
agradual departure from the European type of face 
and figure. They have said that the face grows 
sharper, the body thinner and the limbs less fully 
rounded. Worse than this, they have predicted a 
gradual loss of health and strength, which may in 
the end doom descendants of the European races to 
extinction. It has come to be believed, very gener- 
ally, that the climate of the United States is less 


tral Asia, shows that small change may often be very 
large and heavy: 

All the bargaining in the bazaars is conducted in a 
silent manner with the hands. The seller, the buyer, 
and all the officious assistants, who never fail to pre- 
sent themselves on this occasion, and who receive a 
commission from the purchaser, pull their long 
sleeves over their hands, and in this way make bids 
on each other’s fingers, saying, “So many hundreds,” 
—a pull of the fingers. “So many tens,’’—another 
null, “and so many units’— another pull. They 
seem to think no offer is valid unless it has been 
conveyed in this manner. 

When the time comes for payment, some difficulty is 
experienced from the inconvenient nature of the 
coinage. The change for a silver “kooroos’”’ or 
“vyamboo”’ (value nearly $25), consists of about 1,100 
“tangas.” But the “tanga” itself is a nominal coin, 
being composed of twenty-five little copper cash 
with holes pierced in them, and called “dahcheen.” 
These are strung together, and the quantity of them 
required to make up the value of one of these silver 


has received most gratifying commendation. 

The second Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 
It is of fine workmanship, beautiful finish, and in rich- 
ness of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 
instrument. 


The conviction is in the public mind as well as in the 
medical profession, that the remedies supplied by the veg- 
etable kingdom are more safe, more successful, in the 
cure of disease, than mineral medicines, VE 
composed of roots, barks and herbs. it is ples 








Organs.— | 











he two Smith American Parlor : , * 

by are from the manutactory of S.D.& H. W.Smith, | Ke, and is perfectly safe to give to an infant. Do you 
The reputation of this firm is an assurance of the excel- | need it? Do not hesitate to try it. You will never regret 
lence of the instruments. No Organs have been more | jt, Vegetine is sold by all druggists. 


9 

sought throughout the country than those of these zd ae 
manufacturers,—and certainly none are more deserving 
of popularity. 

The Waitham Gold Watches. — The Waltham 
Watch Company now turnish a Watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. They have given years of 
patient and skilful application to the perfecting of an 
American Watch, that would be a credit to American 
genius and workmanship, and having succeeded, are 
now in the full tide of successful manufact These 
that we offer rank among their best timekeepers. They 
are full jeweled, with expansion balance, and are en- 
closed in heavy gold hunting v 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 


















For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheanness, Unequaled. 


ingots of course weighs a considerable amount. I 
once sent to get change for a “kooroos,”” but my 
servants were obliged to charter a donkey to bring it 
home. 

I fancy this is the reason why-there are so few 
ready money transactions, almost all the selling and 
buying being done by barter or in account. Mer- 
chants who are ina hurry have very often to com- 
pound for a less sum than is their due, in order to 
get paid in cash and at once. 


favorable to health and vigor than the climate of 
Europe. 

But Dr. Brown-Sequard, the famous physician, 
says a good word for our country. He asserts that 
the average muscular vigor, and the tenacity of life, 
are far greater inthe United States than in Europe. 
Surgical operations which would be fatal there, are 
often followed by recovery here. This is equally 
true of men and of animals. The same experiments 
on rabbits, which always ended in death in Europe, 
caused little suffering here. In one case he told a 
medical class that a rabbit would die, but the class 
laughed when they saw bunny, who ought to have 
died, nibbling at clover leaves, as if unconscious of 
any pain. The old croakers ought now to change 
their tune. 


—————— 
NATURAL HONOR. 


We hardly know what else to call it when we see 
it in children who seem to have had no education in 
notions of honor. Such instances must certainly 
shame those better taught ones who allow themselves 
to do mean things. An exchange says: 


In the training of children from the very first, by 
precept and by thrice powerful exampie, the princi- 
le of honor should be strengthened. They should 
taught never to listen to conversation not meant 
for them, never to speak unkindly of any one, never 
to trespass on another’s rights. Sometimes this 
white flower of honor grows spontaneously from 
strange soils, but oftener it needs cultivation. A 
gentleman not long since, while waiting at a railway 
station, bought a paper from a little ragged mite of 
a boy. 
It happened to be a paper that he had read, and as 
he had asked, we will say, for the Times and been 
given the Tribune, he said, “My boy, this was not 


SEE a chal 


SALUTING IN THIBET. 

The customs of different countries are so widely 
different, that what is considered rudeness in one is 
politeness in another. This is strikingly seen in the 
mode of salutation in Thibet. There when one gen- 
tleman meets another and wishes to be polite to him, 
he not only takes off his hat, but sticks out his 
tongue and scratches his right ear. Such a salute 
among us would be sure to cause mortal offence, and 


them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 





Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure pros- 
pect of an additional and most gratifying Present if 
you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 





The art of Sorrento cutting has become very popular, 
for it is not only a source of pleasure, but of profit to any 
who may wish to make it so. 

With this Saw almost any boy or girl can make a large 
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MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


ry WOME ¢ Palmer’s 
BEAUTIF UL Invisible, the most 
charming of all Face Powders. Samples free at Drug 
Stores. By mail, 3 cents. Boxes, 25 cents. SOLON 
PALMER, 16 Pk .» New York. 


‘SEEDS! — | 
SEEDS! 
SEEDS! 















| Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds: 12 va- 
| rieties Splendid Aster Seeds, mailed 
| to applicants upon receipt of $1. New 
Illustrated Seed Catalogue free. Ad- 
dress Wa. H. SPOONER, 4 Beacon St., 





Boston. deowst 
; BUTTON-HOLE WORKER. 
New and im- ~ lifetime. The 


roved. Patented 
eb. 3, 1874. It is 
the most useful mn- 
vention of the age. 
mad a wondertu! 


stitching can be 
done fine or coarse, 
and with perfect 
mechanical accu- 
racy. The arrange- 
ment for cutting 
button-holes is 
worth more than 
we ask for the 
whole. We want 
jz Agents “ladies or 
gentlemen) every- 
omg - ey sell 
= etsight, Profitsare 
A Sesion, — 
a somple Button- 
| Hole Worker and Cutter, full directions for use, agent’s price 
| listand sample of our entirely new and novel way of canvass- 
ing, on receipt of 75 centa. Money letters are registered now 
for 8 cts. Satisfaction guoranteed. Mention thia proper. 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., M’f’rs, Bridgeport, Conn. 








ive ingenuity ana 
mechanical skill. 
So simple q child 
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would be likely to suggest another kind of “licking.” 
But the people of Thibet are decidedly queer. Their 
lamas or priests are their doctors, and when they 
have not the drug they want at hand, they write the 
name of the drug on a piece of paper and give it to 
the patient to swallow. They say it does as well, 
and in the case of some drugs this is quite possible. 

They also pray with a machine. A prayer is writ- 
ten on a cylinder, and every time this is turned the 
Prayer is supposed to be uttered. After the barrel 
has been turned rapidly for awhile it will go round 
of itself, and thus aman may go on with his devo- 
tions while he is far away and busy with some other 
Occupation. 


Tepeats all the prayers in the books at once. 
—_—_+or—____—- 
A FOE TO GRASSHOPPERS. 


Another way of multiplying devotions 
is for a man to make the circuit of a temple carrying 
& load of prayer-books. He imagines that he thus 


the paper I asked you for. I have read this; but you | variety of useful and ornamental articles, such as 
ox. 4 keep the five cents, and here is your paper Wall Brackets, 

A few moments passed and the cars were just | Picture Frames, 
moving off, when the little fellow rushed in, shouted, | Match Safes 
“Here’s your five cents—I sold it, sir,” and jumped | Clock Shelves, 
off at the peril of his life. Y 

The feeling that made that boy give back the five 
cents to a stranger was a feeling of honor. 





—~+~2>—-_—— - 
LAWYER AND CLIENT. 

Lawyers are given to sharp practices in court to | 
obtain a favorable verdict for their clients. Nor do 
they often shrink from sharp words to witnesses, if 
they can hope to confuse or brow-beat them. One 
can enjoy, therefore, a good hit at a lawyer bya 
sharp tongue. 

Smith had several tough bills to collect and gave 
them to a lawyer. He went to the office to receive 
the proceeds, ‘The amount collected was about $50. 


“T am sorry you have been so unfortunate, Smith, 
for I take a great interest in you. Isha’n’t charge 





is made of polished cherry and neatly put together. 
We will send, postage paid, for $1 25, 





Farmers in Utah and Colorado are comforting i Q 
themselves with the knowledge that the grasshoppers, | terest in you. 
Who destroy their crops, have at last found a formi- | «you see, Smith, I knew you when you were a boy, 
A grayish fly, a little larger than our/ and I knew your father before you, and I take a 
horse-fly, and much quicker in his movements, is | great deal of interest in you. Good-morning. Come 
their mortal enemy. He deposits his eggs in the ab- 
domen of the grasshopper at the moment the insect | contemplating the avails, was heard to mutter, “I 
alights from flying. Ina few days the eggs hatch | thank my stars you didn’t know my grandfather. 


dable foe. 





you as much as I should if I did not feel so much in- 1 Bracket and Fret Saw, 
‘ 5 Designs for Wall Brackets, full size, 
4 Extra Saw Blades. 
Also, printed directions. 
Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
{ 41 Temple Place. | Boston, Mass. 


| Here he handed Smith $15, and kept the balance. 


and sce me again.” 
Smith. moving slowly out of the door, and ruefully 





Work Baskets, etc. 


Our new Bracket and Fret Saw is in size 6x13 inches, 


Can carn from twenty to thirty dollars eos week. Oceu- 
| pation first-class. Address ° TITLE, 
20-—4t 5 Gold Street, New York. 





DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTA- 

TIONS which ‘ave in daily use. ‘Taken trom the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. ‘To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 

The Young Angler. Containing instructions for 
preparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hooks, Baits, etc. Also, 
How and Where to Fish, to which is added How to Pad- 
dle a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. ; 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages— Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. VDrice 15 cents. : 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 

ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 

wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
| friends. Price 15 cents 








Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 1 


Printt ~ The Rest 
Printing Presses.’hraac! 
Size for Cards, La- | @ Size for Cir. 
SGSwr. Envelopes, &c $1 1 
Business Men do their owa Printing and 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have del 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for cirenlar, specimens, etc., to the’ Manufacturers, 
KELSE 


Y & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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For the Companion. 
MY MOTHER 
*Tis more than twenty years ago, in autumn cold and 


gray, 

My gentle mother closed her eyes, and passed from 
earth away. 

Her = her pallid cheek, her sweet, angel- 
c smile, 

Told us that death was hovering near, though linger- 
ing for awhile ; 

But on that morning while the stars paled in the 
light of day, 

Amid the tears that vainly sought the dreaded hand 


to stay, 
He bore her happy spirit hence, across the swelling 


de, 
And half the light went out from home, the hour my 
mother died. 


My youthful days have long since flown to the re- 
turnless shore, 


Yet oft in thought I live again those early seasons 


er; 

My mother’s calm and patient face, methinks I see 
t now, 

Her cheerful smile, the lines of care that marked her 
thoughtful brow; 

Her loving eyes still look on me through parting 
mists of years, 

Her gentle voice still comforts me, when I am bowed 
in tears. 

I seem to see her form agajn, as once at close of day 

She stood within the open door, and watched her 
child at play. 


And often in the dreams of night her cherished face 


see, 

And, mid the old familiar scenes, once more I seem 
o be; 

Once more her hand is on my head, once more her 
voice I hear, 

Singing the hymns of other days, to memory ever 
dear. 

How often in the summer morn that voiee rose clear 
and sweet, 

In praise to God, while I a child followed her busy 
eet. 

My mother’s voice! 
treasure bring, 

No songs are half so sweet to me as those she used to 
sing. 


Fond memory can no richer 


No tales so well remembered are, as those rehearsed 
to me 


A happy, trusting little chil, beside my mother’s 


nee; 

Of all the gentle, loving words with which my life 
was blest, 

My own dear mother’s were to me the wisest and 
the best. 

Yet oft as I look backward o’er the long, long waste 
of years, 

My heart is filled with sudden pain, my eyes grow 
dim with tears, 

As I recall with vain regret and many a secret 
smart, 

How oft, in times of waywardness, I grieved her ten- 
der heart. 


My mother, when I think of all thy self-forgetting 


zeal, 

That sought another's grief to share, another’s woes 
o heal; 

The little shining deeds of love the world not often 
sees, 

Ah me! [cannot count the worth of blessings such 
as these! 

But still in fadeless memories they are treasured 
every one, 

Those little golden threads of life, her hands so deft- 
ly spun; 

And often as in reverie they come again to mind, 

I would that I might leave as rich a heritage behind. 


Fond mother, sweet the memories are with which 
thy name is fraught, 

Yet, dearer far than all beside is one consoling 
thought, 

She loved her Saviour. 
her sorrow free, 

Safe, safe within His precious fold she now is wait- 
ing me. 

And when be fancy’s upward flight, my longing eyes 
behold 

The city with its jewelled walls and streets of bur- 
nished gold, 

T love to think that, looking out upon a world of sin, 

She stands beside the pearly gate to call her chil- 
dren in, Mrs. HELEN C. SMITH. 


———— or 


Him she served, and from 


For the Companion. 
A BAD MAN SAVED. 


There is certainly nothing strange in a bad 


man’s being saved, says our reader. No; but this | 


little story is interesting because it shows the real 
secret of a great many bad men’s contempt of the 
Bible. They do not read it. 

A noble-hearted clergyman, travelling once as 
& passenger on one of our Western steamboats, 
was pained to hear the terrible profanity of the 
captain, and his loud abuse of religion and Reve- 
lation. The man evidently knew his passenger’s 


profession, and gave special emphasis to his | 
wicked ridicule because the minister stood where | 


he could hear him. 

It required no ordinary nerve and good temper 
to rebuke such a reviler on his own boat. No 
one had ever been brave enough to venture it 
with Capt. C——. 

This time, however, the insulted clergyman 
happened to be a man with a heart as great in 
courage as in kindness, and who always acted as 
if he believed that every bad person has a “good 
spot’ in him somewhere. He engaged the cap- 
tain in conversation on the first quiet opportunity, 


| and patiently heard all that he had to say. The 
| man waxed hot against the inspired Scriptures 
| and the story of the life of Jesus, and denounced 
'the Bible accounts of miracles as “superstitious 
lies.”” 

When he got through the clergyman simply 
asked, “Capt. C——, did you ever read the New 
Testament ?” 

That was an unexpected question. 
captain was honest. 

“No,” said he, “I can’t say I ever did—only 
parts of it.” 

“Will you promise to read it through? And 
then some time we’ll talk over the matters that 
you have doubts about.” 

This was said so kindly and courteously, that 
the captain said “I will” without much hesitation. 

The clergyman presented him a Testament, and 
they separated. 

Some weeks afterwards the good man went 
down the river on the same boat, and met Capt. 
C——again. A change had certainly taken place. 

“Sir,” said the former scoffer as soon as the 
first warm greeting was over, “I had not read 
far in that book before I found that I was the 
sinner, and that I needed just such a friend as 
Jesus, the Son of God. I now love Him whom I 
once despised.” 

Capt. C—— proved that love afterwards by 
many years of Christian usefulness. 


But the 





SHOWED HIS HONESTY IN HIS 
FACE. 

We presume that not very many fortunes can 
be said to have had their foundation in the joke 
of a man, and the mistake of a boy who took it 
in sober earnest. It is quite probable, however, 
that in the following case the lucky stroke of 
business with the bank-check errand was rather 
the result of the tact and smartness of the boy 
than his “mistake.” But the point of the story 
is the simple honor and the prompt frankness of 
the boy. A New York paper relates the story as 
an incident in the early life of one of the most 
successful merchants in that city. 


Coming to New York from the country, with- 
out friends and with very little money, he found 
his way to “Lower Wall Street,’ and walking 
into the store of W. & Co., passed back into the 
counting-room, and wetted modestly and pa- 
tiently till he should divert the attention of Mr. 
W., who was at the moment busily engaged with 
some business friend. At last the frank, open 
face of the boy attracted his notice, and he ad- 
dressed him with,— 

“What can I do for you, sonny ?” 

“T want a place, sir.”’ 

“Well, what can you do?” 

_ The boy answered eagerly, “Most any thing, 
sir. 

Mr. W., partly for a joke and partly to rid 
himself of the almost too confident boy, said, 
“Ah, ah! Well, just go out and borrow me a 
couple of thousand dollars.” 

The lad placed his hat on his head, and walked 
out of the store and slowly down Front Street till 
he came to another large store in the same line 
of business, that of Messrs. 8S. C. & C.; then with 
a bold but honest look he walked up to the head 
of the house and said,— 

“Mr. W., of W. & Co., sent me down to bor- 
row $2,000.” 

“He did, my son? How is business up at 
your place?” 

The boy, having seen the appearance of large 
shipments, answered quickly, “Very good, sir.” 

“Two thousand dollars, did you say? Will 
that beenough?”  . 

“Well, $2,000 is all he told me, but if you have 
ate, | think he would like it if you sent him 
$3,000. 


“Just give this boy a check for $3,000 for W. 
& Co.,”’ remarked Mr. S. to his cashier. 

The boy took the check, and with it returned 
to Mr. W., and walking back into the office with 
the air of successful pride, said, ‘Here it is, sir.” 

Mr. W., taking one look at the check and then 
at the boy, said, “Young man, come in here; you 
are just the one I have been looking for.” 

And giving him a desk he set him to work. In 
time our young friend advanced from clerk to 
partner, and from that to the head of the firm, 
and in time retired, in his riper years, full of 
wealth and honors. 





| 
| TREES BRING SHOWERS. 

Trees were meant by God to be men’s compan- 
ions. Henry Ward Beecher says he loves to 
escape to them from human society, for he is 
sure they will never tell him a lie. But more 
than this, for the effect they produce on the 
chemistry of the atmosphere, trees are precious 
everywhere. The Pen and Plow says: 

Thus Egypt, from the earliest periods of his- 
tory, has been spoken of as a rainless region; 
but since Mahomet Ali has made his immense 
plantations of trees, showers have become fre- 
quent. The controlling influence of forests over 
rain-falls is also shown by the fact that countries 
once supplied with forests, and having abundant 
rains and immunity from frost, their forests 
having been destroyed, have been scourged by 
drought and frost till the forests were restored, 
when they once more became fruitful; or if the 
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inhabitants would not restore their protecting | 


forests, the stern hand of famine threatened to 
Wipe out a race that would not reverence the or- 
der of nature. 


Thus the Cape de Verde Islands, so named 
from their greenness, have been stripped of their 
forests by their improvident inhabitants, since 
which time they suffer terribly from periodical 
droughts, sometimes no rain falling for three 
years at a time, and 30,000 inhabitants, or one- 
third of the population, have perished. 

Thus famine cuts down the inhabitants as piti- 
lessly as they cut down the protecting trees. It 
has been proposed to replant the forests, yet such 
is the ignorance and indolence of the inhabitants, 
that little has been done towards restoration, and | 
it is probable that the entire race may be cut off, | 
to be replaced by those who have learned that | 
the ‘tree of the field is man’s life.” 


42 
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THE ONLY CERTAINTY. 


I will be rich! I said, 
And I am poor; 
I will be great! 
And I am least of all; 
When I am old, said I, 
And Lam dead, 
I will be loved! 
And I am clean forgot. 
I will be wise; 
This one truth have I learned: 
That death alone was certain in my life. 





42 
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A DUEL STOPPED. 
If all “seconds” retained in the deadly quarrels 
of so-called gentlemen of honor, had possessed 





*| the courage and independence to resist 


“The Christless code 
That must have death for a blow,” 


and act as the one did in the following case, our 





national history would not now be blotted with 


vited three gentlemen one day to dine with him, 
Harper’s Magazine says: 


One of the guests was an officer of the army, 
from the South, who afterwards made something 
of a name during the rebellion. The other two 
were connected with the press. An entertain- 
ment given by Tom Marshall before he joined 
the cold water association was sure to be abun- 
dantly furnished with wine. 

Marshall and one of the newspaper men, who 
was from New Orleans, drank freely. They had 
been classmates in college, and were on terms of 
familiar intimacy. A slight misunderstanding 
arose between them, and both being excited by 
wine a harsh remark was made by the editor. 
Marshall inquired if he was responsible for what 
he had said. The reply was, 

“Tom Marshall, you ought to know me too 
well to ask such a question.” 

The party broke up rather suddenly, and a 
short time afterwards the editor brought to his 
friend of the press, who was present at the dinner, 
a challenge which he had just received from 
Marshall, with an unconditional acceptance, ask- 
ing him to deliver the reply, see the army officer, 
who was to act as Marshall’s second, and make 
immediate meeting. 

The friend of the editor was inexperienced in 
such matters, but he was impressed with the 
folly of a duel between two gentlemen on a mis- 
understanding at the dinner table, and determined 
to prevent a fight at all hazards. He held the 
acceptance until near the close of the following 
day, when he waited upon Marshall. 

“*You come, I presume, on behalf of Mr. ——?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You have been a long time in getting here!” 

“That is my fault entirely. Your challenge 
was accepted at once.”’ 

“Let me have the acceptance, then, without 
further delay.” 

“Here it is,” the gentleman replied. “But I 
do not propose to deliver it at all. I will not be ac- 
cessory to a duel between two men who have no 
recl cause of quarrel;’ and thereupon tore the 
paper in pieces and threw the fragments into the 
fire. 

Marshall was much astonished, and inquired 
of the gentleman if he knew the responsibility he 
had assumed in so doing. The reply was that he 
neither knew nor cared. 

“You have put yourself in your principal’s 
place, and I presume you are prepared to take the 
consequences,” said Marshall. 

“Nonsense,” was the reply, “I will neither let 
meet you, nor will I fight you myself on any 
such ridiculous quarrel. Now, what do you in- 
tend to do about it?” 

Marshall finally burst into a laugh, and in less 
than an hour’s time all the parties were shaking 
hands together at Gadsby’s. The army officer 
was inclined to make a scene, protesting against 
the irregularity of the whole proceeding, but there 
the difficulty ended. 
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A TALKING MONKEY. 

The wonderful menagerie man who gets the 

language of his show-bills by heart, and rattles 
it off on small provocation, runs the risk of be- 
ing the funniest animal in his collection. So 
thought the young lady who put the snap on the 
end of the following story: 
_ Enter Frank Ball, travelling in a vehicle bear- 
ing a strong resemblance to a peddler’s cart. 
Old lady rushes out of a house by the roadside. 
The following colloquy ensues: 

Old Lady—Say, what have you got to sell. 

Ball—I am a travelling agent, madam, for the 
greatest menagerie of ancient and modern times, 
which is shortly to be exhibited in this section, 
affording to the inhabitants thereof an opportu- 
| nity of viewing the most stupendous collection of 
animals ever before exhibited. 


Old Lady—You don’t say! Have you an ele- 
phant? 














Ball—We have six elephants, madam; but 


— 


those constitute a comparative unimportant part 
of the show. We have living specimens of pj. 
peds and quadrupeds, that roamed over the earth 
not only in the antediluvian, but also in the pjlg 
cene and postminocene periods, embracing the 
megatherium, with six legs and two tails; the 
ichthyosaurus, with four eyes and three tails; the. 
gyascutas, with no eyes, two noses and four 
tails; plesiosaurus, resembling Satan in sha ‘ 
which spits fire and breathes sulphur, and many 
other species too numerous to mention. 
Old Lady—Well, I declare! : 
Ball—But, madam, the greatest curiosity by 
far of our exhibition is a learned and classicaj 
educated monkey, who was brought up by a Mo. 
hammedan priest in the mysterious regions of 
the great desert of Sahara. This monkey talks 
with fluency all the modern languages, besides 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. He can repeat the 
ten commandments, the emancipation proclama. 
tion, President Lincoln’s last message, and per. 
forms the most intricate examples in mathemat. 
ics with rapidity, ease and accuracy. While be. 
ing exhibited in Washington he actually repeat. 
ed a long speech of the President. This monkey 
corresponds , 
Beautiful young lady suddenly sticks her head 
from the window and calls out,— 
“Mother! mother! ask him why they let the 
monkey travel so far ahead of the other ani- 
mals!” 
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“BET A HAT.” 
Commodore Decatur was not a betting man, 
but some have wondered if he did not originate 
the popular Yankee phrase, “Bet a hat.’ The 
story of how he said it, when a friend jok. 


| ingly threatened to “knock him into a cocked 
the record of duels between eminent men. | hat,” and how the joke turned badly on the 
During an extra session of Congress, in the year | joker, is told in the National Magazine, pub- 
1841, Hon. Thomas T. Marshall, of Kentucky, in- | lished during or soon after the war of 1812: 


Before the war Capt. Carden and the Macedo- 
nian were at Norfolk. Decatur was there, too, 
and a warm intimacy soon joined in friendship 
two kindred hearts. While discussing naval 
matters one day Carden said,— 

‘Decatur, your ships are good enough, and you 
are a clever set of fellows, but what practice have 
you in war? There’s the rub. One of these 
days we will probably have a brush together, 
and if Ieatch your ship at sea, I will knock her 
into a cocked hat, Stephen.” 

“Will you?” said Decatur, 
hat on it.” 

The bet was agreed on, and the conversation 
changed. But a few months elapsed ere the war 
that had been threatening commenced, and the 
two captains, by some singular coincidence, met 
in battle; the one in the Macedonian and the 
other in the United States. The results of the 
action are known. Capt. Carden, on going on 
board the ship United States, was received by a 
lieutenant at the gangway, to whom he tendered 
his sword. 

“Not to me, sir,” said the officer, “but to the 
captain.” 

“And where is the captain,” said the embar- 
rassed Englishman. 

“He is standing aft, there; that is the gentle 
man, sir, in a tarpaulin hat and round jacket.” 

Carden went aft, and his feelings on meeting 
under such circumstances his old friend may be 
imagined. As he offered his sword to Decatur, 
that officer said,— 

“No, Carden, I never take the sword of a brave 
man. You have fought gallantly. But,” said 
he, laying his hand on the other's shoulder, “I 
will take that hat, my dear fellow.” 
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MR. SUMNER’S STORY OF PRES. 
LINCOLN’S DEATH-NIGHT. 
The great Senator was the constant and inti- 
mate friend of “The Martyr President.” He thus 
tells the story of the scene and circumstances 
after the cruel tragedy which deprived the coun- 
try of its noble chief: : 


I was with Mr. Lincoln all night, and in the 
morning I saw him breathe his last. I had been 
terribly exercised all night in regard to Mr. Sew- 
ard, and desired to go to him as soon as possible. 
My first duty, however, was to the dying Presi- 
dent. I therefore stayed by his side all night. 
When he drew his last breath, some one, I think 
Stanton, called upon a chaplain who was present 
to offer prayer. I had already taken my hat to 
go, but waited until the prayer was concluded, 
when I left hastily. 

On reaching the steps I saw Gen. Halleck had 
preceded me. Anxious to go to Mr. Seward at 
once, I asked Gen. Halleck if he would take me 
there in his carriage, which was standing in the 
street. : 

Gen. Halleck replied that he was going that 
way and would do so with pleasure. He added, 
“T ‘shall have to ask you to wait for me at the 
Kirkwood House, as I want to see Vice-President 
Johnson”—who was stopping there—‘“a mo- 
ment.” ; 

Then for the first time it flashed upon me like 
an electric shock that Andrew Johnson was Pres- 
ident of the United States. So absorbing had 
been my grief that it had not occurred to me be- 
fore. 

Near D Street, I think it was, a rope cordon, 
guarded by soldiers, had been stretched across 
Tenth Street, and a large crowd was collected. 

Recognizing Gen. Halleck and myself, a num- 
ber of voices said, “Senator, how is Mr. Lin 
coln?” “General, is Mr. Lincoln still alive* 

I responded in a low tone of voice, but loud 
enough to be heard by all, “Gentlemen, Mr. Lin- 
coln has just died,” the announcement being Te 
ceived in sorrowful silence. 

Arrived in front of the Kirkwood, Gen. Hal- 
leck alighted, and saying, “I shall be away buta 
moment,”’ passed into the hotel. 





Now Gen. Halleck was a peculiar may, 4 Man 
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of few words, and when, a minute later, he re- | 
turned, I inquired, “General, what did you say | 
to Mr. Johnson?” ; | 
“{ simply said,” replied the General, “ ‘Don’t 
go out of the house without a guard, to-day.’”’ | 
This was the way in which Mr. Johnson was | 
informed of the death of Mr. Lincoln, and made | 
aware that he was the President of the United 
States. 
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THE SWIFTEST TRAVELLING 


Steam works wonders in speed, but with good 
glare ice for a road-way, the wind can beat it. 
Rigged in full sail, a framework, or platform, 
placed upon skate irons will outstrip even a 
mammoth balloon. The Poughkeepsie Eagle 
gives an interesting account of an ice-boat-trip 
which took place on the Hudson River at Pough- 
keepsie last winter: 

The wind blew very fresh from the south, and 
the owner of the new ice-boat Cyclone deter- 
mined to take advantage of the favorable oppor- 
tunity for timing his yacht. The Hudson at this 

int is very wide, and at the course selected, its 
readth is one mile. Having made every prepa- 
ration for the feat to be accomplished, the reef 
points were shaken out of the sails, and every 
stitch of canvas spread to the gale. With two 
men on the windward runner to keep the boat 
down to the ice, the helm was turned, the sails 
filled, and in a moment, with every inch of can- 
yas drawing, she was under full headway. 

Like an arrow from a bow she darted away on 
the course, clouds of pulverized ice following in 
the track of her runners as they hummed over 
the surface of the river, and in what seemed but 
an instant the river had been crossed and the 
mile accomplished in the almost incredible time 
of thirty-one seconds, being at the rate of two 
miles in a minute and two seconds, or 112 1-2 
miles per hour. Persons on shore compared the 
speed of the flying racer to that of a meteor 
flashing through the sky, and watched her move- 
ments with eager interest. 

The owner afterwards put the boat through 
some movements on the ice, and astonished the 
lookers-on by sailing all the way across the river 
on one runner, the force of the wind throwing 
her over on her beam ends and raising the wind- 
ward runner from ten to twelve feet above the 


ice. 

Although but few were found willing to par- 
take of the amusement, all seemed disposed to 
wincide in the opinion that yachting is the 
most exhilarating of sports, and the evolutions 
of which one of these yachts is capable, the 
most graceful of any thing they hell ever wit- 
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For the Companion. 


THE MUTUAL FRIGHT. 














“O dear me, 
What shall I do! 
As sure as I live, 
There’s a mouse in my shoe,” 
And Susie jumped back 
In her snug little bed, 
And pulled all the covering 
Over her head. 


Poor mousey kept still, 
All trembling with fright, 
In the dear little shoe 
Where he’d slept half the night. 
And he thought to himself, 
“O, what shall J do! 
I wish I had never 
Crawled into this shoe.” 


Now this is the way 
He came to go in; 

Little Sue had been playing school 
In the corn-bin, 

And while whipping an “ear,” 
She called “Billy Delue,” 

A small grain of corn 


That night, after Susie 
Was snugly in bed, 
From a hole in the corner 
Out came Nibble’s head; 
And looking around 


goes out there, and puts his arms around his 
neck, and tells him that he is sorry he called 
Gyp first, and do any amount of coaxing before 
he can get him in. 





With his little bright eyes, - 


He began in this manner 
To soliloquize : 


“T’m awful hungry, 
And if there’s a crumb 
To be found in these quarters, 
I bet I'll have some. 
Perhaps there’s a treasure 
In those bureau drawers ; 
Tl just make a hole 
With my teeth and my claws.” 


But no! So he hunted 
The room o’er and o’er, 
Till he spied Susie’s shoes 
Side by side on the floor. 
“T smell something nice,” said he, 
Wrinkling his nose ; 
“T guess there’s a tid-bit 
In one of those toes.’”’ 


So up he crept slyly, 

All wriggling about; 
He poked his nose in, 

And he poked his nose out, 
Until he discovered 

The wee grain of corn,— 
Ah! this was a treasure 

To mousey forlorn. 


He wished there was something else 
Nice he could steal; 
“That one little grain 
Didn’t make half a meal.” 
But finding it vain 
In more corners to peep, 
He curled up in the shoe, 
And went fast asleep. 


Now this is the way 
That our poor little Sue 
Came to find in the morning 
A mouse in her shoe. 
But which do you think 
Had the most cause to fear,— 
Poor Nibble or Susie? 
Just tell me, my dear. J. A. 8. 





For the Companion. 
BO-PEEP. 
Job takes care of a flock of sheep. One day I 
stood in the door, and saw him coming with a 
basket. He gave it to me, and just said,— 
“Little Bo-Peep, take care of your sheep.” 
Sure enough, it was the dearest little lamb, 
cuddled up in the basket. I named it Bo-Peep. 
I put my little silver bell on its neck; then I 
got Old Speckle’s hen-coop, and put it in the 
wood-shed, for Bo-Peep’s house; and Bo-Peep 
went to sleep in it. It made me think of what 
Harry sings: 
“Snuy 
As ber 
In a rug.” 

By-and-by, when Bo-Peep got big enough to 
run and play, the little bell would go tinkle, 
tinkle. One day Bo-Peep started to follow me 
to school. I almost wanted her to go. It would 
have been as nice as Mary and her lamb. But 
Tom called her back, and put her in the coop. 
Bo-Peep cried all day for me. So I let her go to 
grandma’s with me, Christmas. 
The rest is sorrowful to tell. Cold nights I 
put Bo-Peep to bed in the wood-box, by the stove. 
One cold night I had the earache, and I told 
Biddy to please take care of Bo-Peep; and Biddy 
said, “Yis, darlint.” 

When I got up in the morning my earache 
was over, and I went to the wood-box to find 
Bo-Peep. She wasn’t there. 

When Biddy came in, she said,— 

“Sure, and if I didn’t forget the poor little 
baste.”’ 

I ran out to the coop, and there was little Bo- 
Peep, all stiff and cold. 

Poor little Bo-Peep, frozen dead! 

I cried like every thing, and then Harry and I 
had the funeral. Harry made a gravestone, and 
I made this verse to put on it: 


Little Bo-Pee 
Has gone to sleep. 





or 
For the Companion. 


JEALOUSY IN DOGS. 

Harry has two dogs; one a beautiful shepherd, 
with long, shaggy hair, named Shep, and the 
other a frisky little black and tan terrier, named 
Gyp. He is very fond of them both, but he has 
to be careful not to show too much affection for 
Gyp, or Shep will be as jealous as can be. 
“They are both put into the wood-house to 
sleep every night, and if Harry goes to the door 
in the morning and whistles for them, or calls 
Shep first, they will both come bounding in, as 
happy as can be; but if Harry opens the door 
and says, “Come, Gyp,” Shep will stay back, 
and hang down his head, and look so sorry, and 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE, 
My Jirst o’er ocean sails, 
Or walks upon the land; 
May wear a crown or wield a pen, 
Or mighty hosts command. 


My second waddles off 
Along the river's side, 

Or flies, or dives, or swims to join 
His duck, his darling bride. 


Two plants my whole, —alike in name, 
But in no other thing the same. 
Round one, an ancient opiate, 

Was superstition twined ; 


BEAUTIFUL, 


EVER-BLOOMING ROSES 


A SPECIALTY, 


STRONG POT-PLANTS 


Sent SAFELY by mail, postpaid. Five Splendid va- 
rieties, $1; . 

we send MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM Rosr. Elegant Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, FREE, 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Rose Growers, 


velve do., 2. For 10 cts. additional 


12 WEST GROVE, Chester Co., Pa. eow7t 
VISIT THE 
Mammoth Carpet Store 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 


Carpets, 


Oil Cloths, 
Window Shades, 


IN ALL VARIETIES, 
—~aT— 


Wholesale Prices. 


147, 149, 151, 153 FRIEND STREET, 


54, 56, 58, 60 CANAL STREET, 
South Side Boston and Maine Pass, Depot, 


BOSTON. 


N. B.—Our store being wholly on the lower floor cus- 


tomers will find it very convenient. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt and careful attention. ls—dt 





The modern, which is used for food, 
In swamp or marsh you'll find. 
x. ¥. Z. 
2. 


REBUS. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


. A vegetable. 
A girl’s name. 
. Name of the members of an ancient society. 
. A scriptural name. 
. A small town in Hungary. 
A dale. 
7. A fruit. 
The initials and finals form the name of a news- 
paper published in a Western city. M. T. K. 


4. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 


“No, not a dish to bake this pie! 
It means no pie for us to-day; 
A cool rod on my back shall lie, 
My noddle’s hair will fast turn gray! 


OO te 


“I coal far in to make my fire,— 
I hate Pio, I hate this pie!’ 

She sat, a Finn hag, full of ire, 
Tom, on a chair, sat laughing by. 


‘Tis ’nough to pain a goat !"’ quoth he; 
“You allers will bile air, I’m sure!” 
“If it’s being a’ same to you,” cried she, 
“The air I bile is always pure!” 
x. Y. Z. 





Conundrums. 


Why is a retired carpenter like a lecturer? Be- 
cause he is an ex-plainer. 
What is that which no one wishes to have and no 
one wishes to lose? A bald head. 
When is a scolding woman most of-fenceive? 
When she’s as deaf as a post, and rails. 
Why are clergymen like railway porters? Be- 
cause they do a good deal of coupling. 
What should you do if you split your sides with 
—— ? Run till I got a stitch in them. 
Why is the horse the most miserable of animals? 
Because his thoughts are always on the rack. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Safety-lamp. 
2. “Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream.” 
3. Gray, Rise, Asks, Yest. 
4. Geneva, Chesapeake, M: » Per ib » 
oe Sacramento, Androscoggin, Buenos 
yres. 
¥ Alma, Cat, Idaho, Tow, Yon. 
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“WHO WILL SUFFER P” 
It is now Twenty-six years since Dr. ToBIAs’ VENE- 
TIAN LINIMENT was put before the public; warranting it 
to cure Chronic Rheumatism, Headache, Cuts, Burns, 
Bruises, Old Sores, Pains in the Limbs, Back and Chest; 
and it never has failed. Sold by Druggists. Depot, 10 
Park Place, New York. 19—4t 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
assed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








CARPETS. 


GOLDTHWAIT SNOW & KNIGHT, 
48 and 45 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 


Invite the Public to an Inspection of their 


SPRING STOCK. 


No Quotation shall be Lower. 
18—4t 








Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 


Burnett's Kalliston, 


As a Wash for the Complexion, has no equal, It is dis- 
tinguished for its cooling and soothing properties, and is 
admirably adapted to all unnatural conditions of the skin; 
removing tan, sunburn, freckles, redness and roughness 
of the skin, etc., curing chapped hands and allaying the ir- 
ritation caused by the bites of mosquitos and other an- 
noying insects. 





“It imparts to the skin a peculiar softness of texture.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

“The result of its use is a perfectly healthy action of 
the skin.”’—Boston Traveller. 

“One of the best cosmetics it has been our fortune to 
use.”—Pictorial. 





Marlboro’, Mass., July ll. 
Messrs. JoserH Burnett & Co.: 
Gents,—A single application of the Kalliston has re- 
moved the freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving 
his skin smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn, or 
irritation of the skin, it has proved itself a perfect remedy. 
I can refer you to several cases of obstinate cutaneous 
disease, in which the Kalliston has had a wonderfully 
good effect. The daughter of one of my neighbors had 
suffered for many years from eruptions and painful in- 
flammation of the skin, leaving it in several places puek- 
ered and quite red. Your Kalliston has caused the skin 
to become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and 
redness have nearly disappeared. 


Yours respectfully, J. M. BOYD. 


This preparation is admirably adapted to all unnatural 
conditions of the skin. It renders the skin soft, thereby 
relieving its glandular parts,and inducing that fine action 
of the capillaries which imparts both beauty and health 
to the complexion. It may be relied upon for promoting 
the healthy condition of the skin and beautifying the 
complexion. 19—4t 


‘SS. 


Victor Hugo’s Latest and Createst 
Novel. 

This remarkable and powerful story, dealing with the 
events of the French Revolution, begins in THz NEW 
York SEmI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, March 27, and will be 
continued regularly in that paper. Tur Semi-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE is $3 a year, or 30 cents per month (8 numbers) 
for single copies; $2 50 per year, or 25 cents per month (8 
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COLD. 


Our sensations are often very deceptive, especially | 


asto the temperature. We often feel chilly when the 
thermometer is high, and actually get warmer as the 
mercury descends. 

Take a piece of metal, another of wood, and a 
third of woollen material. 
the same table. There no difference in 
their temperature. Yetif you place your hands on 
them the metal feels cold, the wood neither cold nor 
hot, and the wool positively warm, 

If you hold snow in your hand for any time you 
will suffer a painful sensation. So if you keep your 
hand in ice-water, this will soon feel as if it were 
hot and burning you. But if alcohol or glycerine 
are reduced to precisely the same temperature they 
will have no such effect. Ether, on the other hand, 
seems to burn like ice-water. 

Brandy, at thirty degrees below freezing point, 
may be drank without 
wooden vessel is used. A glass one is altogether too 
cold to be put to the lips. Rum, and cognac, and 
such liquids, become thick and syrupy at thirty de- 
grees below freezing, and at fifty degrees below they 
become solid. Brandy may thus be swallowed in a 
lump out of a cup of frozen quicksilver. 


Lay them side by side on 
is really 


inconvenience, if only a 


At sixty degrees below freezing the solid veandy | } 


begins to produce the sensation of cold. To bring it 
to this temperature, it is necessary to use carbonic 
acid gas, reduced by cold and pressure to a liquid 
and then mixed with ether, This has to be em- 
ployed very carefully, for if it touches the skin it 
produces blisters like a red-hot iron. At seventy de- 
grees of cold, brandy, if taken with a wooden spoon, 
tastes simply like very hot soup. If a metal spoon 
were used, it would burn all the skin off the lips. 

Kane, when in the Arctic regions, burnt his hand 
with a knife he had been carrying in his pocket, and 
which might be supposed to have received some lit- 
tle warmth from his body. 


eee 
MARRIED ON FRIDAY. 

It is well-known that among sailors the sixth day 
of the week is regarded as unlucky. 
their superstition on this point that captains and 
owners of vessels never allow their ships to set sail 
on Friday, for the fear of the seamen is of itself 
almost certain to bring about some misfortune. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victoria, 
has been a great deal at sea, and it is said shares the 
of sailors about 


feeling Friday. He was very un- 
willing to be married on this day. But in Russia | 


Friday is regarded as the most lucky day of the week, 


at any time during | 


So strong is | 


| finest qualities are ground to powder, and so stored 
up. Great care is always paid to the thorough dry- 
ing of the leaves. 

| or rain-water, if the former is not to be had, and 
such water develops the aromatic properties of the 
tea more than spring water. 


| - 2 
A WISE WATER- 


However anxious we 


HEN, 


the instinct of brutes and the intelligence of man, 

we find it diflicult to explain some of the actions of 
| the lower animals on this theory. For instance, in 
| the following case it seems unavoidable to attribute 
to the water-hen a train of reasoning analogous to 
that of a human intellect: 





A water-hen had made her nest on the bank of a 
pond and was sitting on her eggs with the firm and 
undivided purpose of hatching out her brood, when 
one fine morning a crow came along. He had evi- 
dently taken a notion to an egg for breakfast and so 
he promenaded round aud round the nest, doubtless 
hoping that the hen would leave it and allow him to 
take his choice. 

But the wise mother kept her seat, and at the same 
time her eye on the black intruder. The latter cir- 
cled nearer and nearer, till at ast he came into ae- 
tual contact with the water-hen’s domicile. ‘Then 
instantly she seized the crow by the wing, and dived 
With him into the pond. In a second they were ob- 
served to rise to the surface again, the crow strug- 
| gling with frantic efforts to get free, but doubtless 
somewhat confused by the unaccustomed ducking. 
| 





Down went the moor-hen again, taking her cap- 
tive with her, and thus she continued repeating her 
dives until her black enemy was completely drowned. 
When she saw that he was dead, and that his body 
flonted on the surface, she let go her hold and re- 
} turned quietly and deliberately to her nest, where, 
| itis to be hoped, she was in due time rewarded for 
| her heroism by the hatching out of the full number 
|} of her chickens. Howshe knew that the crow was 

not a water-bird like herself, and could be drowned 
by repeated ducking, except through a process of 
+ ge founded on observation, it would be hard 
to te 





‘iin 5 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 
A recent letter from the chaplain of the Auburn 
prison relates the following affecting incident: 


There died in this prison, during the past week, a 
young man of good parts, a member of a highly re- 
spectable family in another land, and who became 
involved in the meshes of the law through moral 
irresolution rather than innate depravity. His 
thoughts, which had wandered much during his lat- 
ter days, on the last one of all centred upon his 
home, and he imagined that the most eager Wish of 
his heart in this extremity had been realized, and 
that his loving mother soothed his dying-bed. A 
few moments before his soul took flight he raised 
himself slightly, and extended his attenuated arm, 
drew down close to his lips the shadow conjured 
from his own fond affections, while with a look of 
ineffable content glorifying his pallid features, his 
last breath was surrendered (as he thought) upon the 
form of the parent who bore him. 











teratoma 
THE CLAM SONG, 

The laws of association are curious, and hard to 

explain. But we don’t often find any thing quite so 

funny as a union of musical ideas and taste in eating. 





“How do you like the clam song?’ asked an old 
lady of her daughter, as they stepped into the street, 
after a popular concert. 

“Clam song!’ excisimed the young lady, in aston- 
ishment. “W hy, what do you refer to, mother.’ 

“Why, the first song she sang.” 

“O, you mean ‘Shells of the Ocean,’ 
mothe sv” 

“Well, yes,” said the old lady, “I do think that 
| was it; it was something about clams, any way, and 
you know I do like them so well!” 


don’t you, 


_ . 
FRIENDSHIP AMONG DOGS, 


In Charlestown, recently, a large dog gave chase to 
a little black and tan terrier, whose hind leg had 
been injured, but failing to overtake him turned 
about and trotted back. In ashort time the small 
dog returned, followed by a large Newfoundland, 
who upon reaching the corner secmed to be looking 
for something, when the little dog gave two or three 
sharp barks, as much as to say, *That’s the dog,” at 
the same time indicating by his actions the large 
black one, who was then ‘at some distance. Where- 
upon the little dog’s ally immediately attacked and 
severely punished the aggressor. After this little 
affair, the small dog and his friend went down the 
street apparently very much pleased. How did the 
small dog tell the big one? 





a 
THOUGUT HE MIGHT UNDERSTAND. 
An old farmer employed a son of Erin to work for | 
him on his farm. Pat was constantly misplacing the 
| end boards in the cart—the front board behind and 
the tail board in front, which made the old gentle- 
man very irritable. 
on both boards a large “B,” 





then calling Pat to him 


and showing him the boards, said, “Now, you block- | 








and as the decision of such matters rests with the | jead, you need make no mistake, as they are now 
bride, his marriage with the daughter of the Czar | both marked. This (pointing to one board) is *B’ 
was solemnized on this day. In Northern mythology | before, and that (indicating the tail board) is ‘B’ for 


the sixth day of the week was dedicated to the god- 
dess Freya, and 
“to marry,” 


as “freien” 





it would seem to be the most appropri- 
ate day for such a ceremony. 
> 
JAPAN TEA, 

Japan tea is coming into use more largely every 
year, and it seems to be prepared more carefully than 
most of the teas from China. 

The tea-plant is called in Japan “tsia,’’ and is cul- 
tivated, not as els »where, in large gardens and plan- 
tations, but merely on the banks of lakes and rivers. 
The first harvest t: akes place towards the end of Feb- 

ry. The newly plucked leaves are collected in 
r bags and dried with the greatest care and cer- 
1y; they are not sent out of the country, but are 
stored upin porcelain jars of enormous Value, and 
the handling of them is only permitted with gloves. 

The second handling takes place towards the end 
of Mar he or the beginning of April; the third and 
most plentiful follows afew weeks later, when the 
leaves obiain = ‘ir full d velop ment. The quality 
of the tea generally depends upon the age of the 
leaves, the youngest of which are the best. The 














in German still means | 


behind,” 
with great dignity. 
= 


| SCHOOL-BOY GRAMMAR. 
Flog is a verb, 
And so is whack, 
Cane is a noun, 
And so is back; 
And lazy boys who go to ’sle ep, 
] And through their lessons crawl and creep, 
And stutter and stammer, 
Must see the noun and fecl the verb, 
To help them in their grammar, 


a > 
| A HERO ALL THE SAME. 
| Says the Indianapolis News: During the burning | 


of one of the dwellings at the Beeline fire, Saturday 
evening, and while the house was literally enveloped | 

| in smoke and flame, Johnny Grey imagined he heard } 
the ery of a chill within, and with the exclamation, 
“My God, some one is burning up!” pulled down his | 
cap and dashed in—but soon reappeared, bearing in 
his arms a young goat. The ery of a kid isnot unlike } 
a young child’s—hence the mistake. It was a brave 

' act, nevertheless, 








The Japanese employ snow-water | 


are to distinguish between 


To prevent blunders he painted | 


for | y 


whereupon the old gentleman marched off | 





8 COMPANION. | 


MAY 14, 1874, 





The Toilet.—The several articles for use on the toilet 
table, viz.: Cocoaine, Kalliston, Florimel and Oriental 
Tooth Wash, prepared by Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co., 
| Boston, we are enabled to say from examination and a 

trial of specimens sent to us, are all of them excellent, 
| and will become favorites of those who use them.—Jfon- 
| treal Gazette. 


THE NEXT TIME I 


factory, near the Boston and Maine Depot, and get the 
prices. People say they are the lowest priced and pretti- 
est sets they ever saw. 





Sore THRroat, Coven, CoLp and similar troubles, if 
suffered to progress, result in serious pulmonary affec- 
tions, oftentimesincurable. *Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
reach directly the seat of the disease, and give almost in- 
stant relief. 


' 





plete Outfit, Clothing, 
Caps and Furnishing Gov xls. 
ialty. A new lot of the celebrated * 
et just received. Also, another inv vice of Gray Water- 
proof Raglans. No deviation from fixed prices. All 
goods inarked in plain figures. Washington and Beach 
Streets. 20— 


POREIGN a AMPS. 


eulars iree. 


and Shoes, Hats and 
York Siyles a Spee- 
Shoo Fly” Over Jack- 


Lvots 
Ne 








Cir- 
20-1t 


Catalogues 15 cents. 
ACH, Box 2626, Boston. 





and 










WAnzs ED, Picture Agents, every vee 2 Male 
». 13,500 retailed by one. WH kc 


Norwich, Conn. Weowtf 





G FIRES, don’t you want a real I hoto (a (age m) for your 
a ? Enclose 10 cents and a 4 
\ - 








S>RESTO, CHANGE. That splendid Puzzie. “Only 
10 cents, prepaid. Address pk unly, L. J. CLARK, 
Wiscoy, Minn. 20—% 
WAnzED. Persons everywhere to write for us. 
Good pay. Noexperience required. Send sta se 
Address Historical Bure: au, Suny ille, Penn, 19-2; 


VISITING CARDS. rantly 





terms. 


If you w: ant 1 dozen ele -gantly 
printed visiting cards, send 3 green stamps to D1a- 
MOND STATE St 





amr Co., Lock Box 75, Wilmington, Del. 








Ms‘ ‘ONEY made rapidly With Stencil and Ke y Check 
I Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE, 8.M.SPencER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


BESt OFFER TO LADY OR GENT. Agents 
~auidress CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box Ml, 
Northampton, Mass. 14—tf 
] EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. Clean, 
sound, white teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl 
Tooth Powder. Drugygists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., 
New York. 10—ly 


5U ADDRESS OR VISITING C: 

» best style, sent by mail for 25 cents. 

styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Age nt? 8 outfit, 20 cents. 
k— t LLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 


WAkz=>. ‘AGENTS to se an the Life of ‘Charles 

Sumner, by Rev. Elias Nason,—full, complete and 

authentic,— s “> sted for wide-awake canvassers. 
lj—4t . B. RUSSELL, Publisher, B st X 


T\HE BEST OFFER YET. Dee: 

large size picture of splendid quality sent poepaid for 

60c. Lar descriptive catalogue and full set of samples 

for 15 cents. Address SMITH & DIKEMAN, W — 3 
Cc onn. 


} OW to make money at home. 
Transfer and scrapbook pictur 

graphs and frames. Sell like hot ez 

que FREE. Requires no tz 
8 AY GOULD, 3 


irds printed in 
Samples of 15 





















Boys and Girls!! 
Chromos, Photo- 
48-page ¢ 





eata- 
alk or experience for good 
20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





8. ° x. 
Weow22t 


{ENTEEL EMPLOYMENT. 

W wanted in every town in the United States. “Articles 
of acknowledged merit. Liberal inducements to those de- 
siring an honorable and lucrative business. For particn- 
s address MILLER BROTHE KS, P.O. “Box 4174, New 
k. 





A Lady Agent 















YHERE Is NO I 5 for those who drag their 
weary and disordered poate 8 in o our company, when 
a few doses of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla would Cleanse 






their murky blood and restore their health and vigor. Ye 
muddy victims of bilious disease, have some regard for 
your neighbors, if not for yours Ives. 20—1t 


EXTRA SNOW-FLAKE CARDS, 


Beautiful as our Glass Cards are, and the wonderful 
success they have attained, we bes leave to call the atien- 
tion of the public to our elegant Snow-flake Cards. ye 
have received so many encomiwns from far and near, that 
we feel no hesitation in offering them to the public as 
something equally as handsome as our Glass Cards. The 
colors are Green, White, Pink, Straw and Rose Tint. 
Price, for one name, printed in gold or black ink: 1 dozen, 
35 cents; 2 dozen, 60 cents; or 4 dozen, $1. Men, Women, 
Girls and Boys, send 25 cents for Agent's complete outfit, 
or 10 cents for nple. All our agents are making hand- 
some pay, canvassing for these beautiful cards. 


DEHUFF BROS., Newtonville, ) 















P. O. Box 127. 








make a mistake if they do cat wie for deseri tive 
circulars of the great Subscription Took, = THE 
N: ARVELLOUS Bou TRY ; or, The Dans of 
the Apaches."’ } odo 500 pa 
ance and seameaes wil 
ee 


| 
' 
i 
ages of Histo; 7 
— upwards of 
ENRY ay ‘SHEPARD & CO. 

31 i He dawley Street, BOSTON. 


IOWA AND NEBR. ASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE _BEST LAND in the 
Vest, for sale on Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent. 
Interest, by the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 
Company. 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
except interest till fifth year. Rich Soil, warm Cli- 
imate, long Seasons, low Taxes, and tree Educa- 
tion. Free Fare and Low Freights on household 
goods to those who 

BUY THIS YEAR. 
For Circulars and Mans, with full particulars, address 
GEO. S. HARRIS, Land Com’r, 
14—8t 












Burlington, lowa. 





BA on oTHER jee 





| 
i JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
SrTrBEeEL Fans. 
43 Sold by all dealers. ly 
| 66 AWARE. AND “ASLEEP.” “The new edi- 
fA tion, nicely varnished, now ready. Sent, post free, 


for 50 cts. As popularasever. Rare inducements to Agents 
and the trade. W.F.CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 15 


go to Boston I must see the grand ex- | 
hibition of new styles of furniture at J. 8, Paine’s manu- | 


VAI LL’S 














——$—<—<$ <<< 
Manufactured in great variety, 
Nearly co kinds and sizes. 


Adapted for the parlor, drawi awing 


PATENT 


room, library, verand rch, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea. 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat cr natt s for for 
“WH the South and tropicalcountries, 
For sale by all first-class deal. 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house jur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
| Say where you saw this Adv ertiseme nt. 


























T FENNO’S CORNER boys can procure a Com- | 


GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever 
Popularity. 


obtained the same 


0 Send for Price Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Forty Years’ Trial has proved 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


Paysons and Briggs’ Indelible Ink 


BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN 


sigs singly or in COMBINATION, 
5 dru 






wre sold by all 
sists and fancy goods dealers. Canvass- 





"F. H. STODDARD & co., 
Samples sent free for 75 cents. 


Northampton, Mass, 
15—13t 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


Po aa 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Send ‘Us ‘Fifteen Cents 


AND RECEIVE 


18 PAGES NEW MUSIC 


By return mail, worth in sheet music form $2 50. The 
FOLIO. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


IRON IN THE face cgptematin 


HE _ PERUVIAN 
SYRUP Vitalizes and En- 
riches the Blood, Tones Up 
the System, Builds UB the 
Broken-Down, Cures Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaint, 

yropsy, Chronic Diarrhea, 
Boils, Nervous Affections, 
Chills and Fevers, Humors, 
Loss of Constitutional Vig- 
or, Diseases of the Kidneys 
and Bladder, Female Com- 
plaints, and all Diseases 
originating in a bad state of 
the blood, or accompanied 
by debility or a low state of 

the system. Thousands have been changed by the use of 
| remedy from weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to 


l8eowtf 





























strong, healthy and happy men and women; and invalids 
ci — hs ps bly hesitate to give it a trial. 
Ca —Be sure vou get the right article. 
“PERUVIAN § SYRUP” is blow 4 in ap my 
re pamphlet, containing a f the PERU- 
YRUP, a valuable paper on 7 Og) el in medical 
ence, a treatise on Iron as a medical agent, testimonials 
from distinguished physicians, clergymen and others, will 
be sent free to any address. SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
Sold by dea ers 
18-4 


See that 







? repre, 86 Harrison Avenue, Boston. 
&e 





That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets of — dif- 
ferent styles. at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $9”, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game can not be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one Pon § sppmenticn. 

EST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass._ 


fen ee relief AQTHMA, 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. mat, Siowen Co, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will 1 
move all kinds of worms from a whole family. owe ) 
GOODWIN « CO., Boston. oat 


SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS. 
New and valuable invention. Every bust- 
ness man should have one. Presses aM 
Outfits from $10 upwards. Send stamp 
for Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cuts, &¢- 
Golding & Co., I4 Kilby St., Boston. 
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